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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
) VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The Next Mecting will be 
held at LIV POOL, commencing on September 20, 1854, under 
the Presidency of the EARL OF HARROWBY, F.R.S. 
The Reception Room will be in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. 
Notices of Communications intended to be read to the Association, 
accompanied by a statement whether the Author will be present 
at the Meeting, may be addressed to John Phillips, M.A., F.RS., 
Assistant-General Secretary, St fary’s Lodge, York; or to Dr. 
Vickinson and Dr. Inman, Local Seretaries, Liverpool. 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer, 
6, Queen Street Place, Upper Thames Street, London. 

















GocreTY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT 
kK OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 

The Educational Exhibition is now open at St. Martin’s Hall, 

ng Acre. 
* he following days and hours are appointed for Lectures and 
Conversational Mcetings. On Monday, loth July, at 3 p.m., the 
Inaugural Lecture, “ On the Material Helps of Education,” by the 
Nev. William Whewell, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trin College, 
Cambridge: every successive Monday, Tuesday, F >» an 
Saturday, till 46th August, at 5 and 8 p.m.: every successive Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, till 24th August, at 3 p.m. 

The following is the scale of Prices of Admission, including the 








Leetures and Discussions :— 8. da. 
Season Tickets e ° . e . 10 0 

For the month of July or August « = 6 

For one week . . ° . . 26 

Single admission on Thursdays . . . £6 

on all other days. 0 6 


The Exhibition will be open daily from 9 a... till dusk. 
By order, P.LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
Society’s House, Adelphi, 4th July, 1854. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square.—The Exhibition of the Royal Academy will CLOSE 
upon Saturday, th nd instant.—Admission (from 8 till 7 o’clock) 
One Shilling. Catalogues One “hilling. 
] RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY, with « Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 
from Ten to Six. Admission Is., Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 

















OF THE SOCIETY OF 
4 BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter. The 
Thirty-first Annual Exhibition of this Society IS NOW OPEN 
from 9 a.xt. until dusk. Admittance, Is. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ALFRED CLINT, Hon. See. 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL OF ™2F VIN™ 

ARTS, No. 121, Pall Mall, opposite the Ope:a © , jnnades— 
This Exhibition will positively CLOSE on Saturday, 22nd instant. 
Admittance One Shilling. Catalogue Sixpence. Open from 10 to 
6 o'clock daily. 


RorYau POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
ay Parron—His Royar Hicuness Prince ALbert. 

_ MR. PEPPER begs to announce that the CONVERSAZIONE 
inaugurating the New Manacrxenrt will take place on Thursday 
Evening, the 13th instant, at 9 o'clock. JOHN WALTER, Esq., 
M.P., will kindly deliver the Opening Address; and in addition to 
Various Novelties, M. DUBOSCQ will come specially from Paris 
: exhibit his beautiful Experiments in Orrics with the Etectric 

GIT. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 
FPREQU ENT TRAVELLERS can INSURE 
_ against RAILWAY ACCIDENTS by the YEAR, for terms 
of YEARS, or for the whole of LIFE, on application to the Book- 
ing Clerks at the privcipal Railway Stations, and at the Offices of 
the Railway Passenger Assurance Company, 3, Old Broad Street, 
London. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 

NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 
i OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to Charge no 
Commission for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Au- 
thor has been refunded his original Outlay. They would also state 
that they Print in the First Style greatly uncer the Usual Charges, 
while their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the 
interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 

every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 





TO AUTHORS. 

ROBE ‘T HARDWICKE, Printer and Pub- 
lisher, 38, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, begs to inform 
Authors and possessors of MSS. desirous of publishing Works on 
any topic requiring extensive and immediate publicity, that he 
has at his command amp!e founts of type and machinery expressly 
adapted for printing Books, Pamphiets. Essays, Poems, &c., with 
the utmost despatch and economy. A Plan of Publishing, which 
Secures considerable pecuniary advantages without the Author 
Sustaining auy risk or loss of interest im copyright, sent free on 

Teceipt of 6 stamps. ‘ 


Ta) TA" 1 + fa 
ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to mect the increasing demand for 
nal Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
Willallow to-all Schoo.s and Booksellers Forty rir Ces. 
punt on orders- from the List just is dof School Books and 
hoe sk Peep of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
will sh Such orde ‘she not less than Three Pounds net. They 
ba theiz yoda THIRTY THREE PER Cent. Discount on ali orders 
auoie: Maps, At ses, Pictures, Diagrams, &e., to the same 
2 tae Pig ste may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
aint > less than Five Pounds net, at the respective rates 
the Charin ioe they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
soot Dey ross Post Office, payable to Vanry and Owen, Edu- 
‘a Depository, 31, Strand, London. 

























PP. gratis and post free, 
A LIST NEW WORKS AND NEW 


EDITIONS recently added to MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ALSO, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


has EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCIITI., 
will be published on Thursday next. 
ConrTents. 
- DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
s a AND LAWS AGAINST THE LIQUOR 








ce 









3. HERMANN’S JESCHYLUS. 

4. FIR WARS AND CAPE POLICY. 

5. THE GREAT SOCIAL PROBLEM. 

6. THE ORDERS IN COUNCIL GQ TRADE DURING WAR. 

7. MARSHALL ON THE REPHESENTATION OF MINO- 
RITIES 

& EUROPEAN EMIGRATION T@ THE UNITED STATES. 

9. THE RUSSIAN WAR OF 1854 





London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 

MHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. CLXXXIX., will be published on Thursday next. 
ConTENTS. 













1. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

2. MILMAN’S HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
3. THE DRAMA. 

4. CLASSICAL DICTION! 

5. THE ELECTRIC TE ° 

6. MELANESIA AND NEW Z¥ALAND MISSIONS, 
7. QUEEN IZABETH AND HER FAVOURITES. 
8. 


LORD LYNDHURST AND THE WAR. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND QUARTERLY 
REVIEW: a Quarterly Journal of Theology, Art, Science, 
and Literature, for the United Church of England and Ireland. 
The Number for JULY, this day, price 6s., contains :— 
1, Church Preferment. 
The Eastern Churches. 
Spiritual Manifestations. 
Public Schools. 
Works by the Author of “‘ Mary Powell.” 
Irish Education. 
Church Music. 
Restitutionist Theology. 
. The Turk‘sh Empire. 
¥0, Quagterly Report of Facts and Progress. . 
11. Literature of the Quarter reviewed and classified. 

*.” The prompt and regular delivery of the Review, post paid, 
on the day of publication, may be secured by the prepayment of 
23s. per annum through the local bookseller. 

London: Sampson Low and Sen, 47, Ludgate Hill; and all 
Booksellers. 








CBS ow coo 





Now ready, 
(THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 
No. LXXXY. for JULY. 

Contents. 

1, Mediwval Sermons. 

2. The Church in India. 

3. Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 

4. Prospects of the Jews. 

5. Voltaire and his Times. 

6. Church of Er nd Religious Socicties. 

7. London Corporation Reform. 

8. Notices of New Books, Pamphlets, &c. 
London: J. and C. Mozley, 6,-Paternoster Row. 


\HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
JULY, which is the first of a New Volume, contains the 
foliowing Articles. 1. The Political Constitution of Finland.— 
2. Undesigned Imitations: Shaksrere of Erasmus, Scott of Horace 
Walpole, Eugene Sue and Dumas of Schiller.—3. Female Infanti- 
cide in India.—4. Secret Instructions of Fred k the Great in 
1758.—5. The Map of London a Hundred Years Ago.—6. The Lite 
of Jerome Cardan. - 7. Paris in Juue, 1854.—8. The State Records 
of Ireland.—9. Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. Mary Woolnoth.— 
10. Recent Writers on St. Thomas of Canterbury. With Corre- 
spondence of Sylvanus Urban, Notes of the Month, Review of New 
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fe Parker; Capt. Barclay 
Allardice; Dr. Wallich; Dr. Sta ; James Wadmore, Esq.; 
John Holmes, Esq.; &e. &e. 


Nichols and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 





THE MEN of the WAR.—The Proprietors of 

the Brirannyta have made arrangements to publish under 
the above title a series of 

BIOGRAPHICAL, ANECDOTICAL, AND CRITICAL 

SKETCHES OF 
The Soverriens, Sraresuen,Genenars, APMIRALS. and others who 
have been called on to play a part in the present V 
The first sketch will appear in the Barranstvof Saturday,the 24th 
June, and the others will be given without interruption in suc- 
ceeding numbers. The greater part of the sketches will be based 
on information, personal and written, not easily accessible to 
English writer und the proprietors therefore confidently believe 
that they will peculiarly acceptadie to their subseribers and 
the public. 
Office: 4, Brydges © 
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Now ready, cloth gilt, price 2 


T: A Few 
Hints on the Composition of Poetry. ly AN OLD KE- 
VIEWER. 





In the press, 

MYHE RURAL ECONOMY OF ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. By LEONCE DE LA- 

VERGNE. Translated from the French. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 








On Monéay next, 
QUENT MEMORIES of FOREIGN LANDS, 
k By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. With Sixty 
Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47, Ludgate Hill, and all Booksellers. 





This day, in small Octavo,a New Edition, with Corrections 
and Additions, 6<. 
F THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS: An 
Fssay. To which is prefixed a Dialogue on the same Sub- 
ject. With a New Preface. 
Loudon: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, One Volume, Octavo, 
16s., of An 
XPOSITION OF THE THIRTY- NINE 

4 : 

4 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By E HAROLD 
BROWNE, M.A., Norrisian Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








Just published, | vol., 8vo, price 5s. 
ETTSOMIAN LECTURES on INSANITY ; 
4 delivered before the Medical Society of London. By 
FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., late President of the Socicty, 
and Editor of the “ Journal of Psychological Medicine.” 
London: J. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Just published, price 5s., elegantly bound, containing 
70 Engravings. 

+ ware ~ x y 
\ TANDERINGS AMONG THE WILD 
FLOWERS; how to See and how to Gather them: with 
Two Chapters on the Economical and Medicinal Uses ofour Native 
Plants. By SPENCER THOMSON, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh, Author of “‘ A Dictionary of Domestic Me- 

dicine and Household Surgery.” 
London: Groombridge and Sons. Sold by all Booksellers. 


GBIFFIN'S MANUALS, 





CLASSICAL 


ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. Mavraicr. 5s. 
ANTIQUITIES. Cox. 7s. 6d. 
ERATURE. rc 


BIBLICAL 
GREEK 1. 
ROMAN A 
ROMAN L 





Ramsay. ts. 6d. 

aR Arnoup, &c. 108, 6d. 
DIVESRSAL HISTYRY. Stoppant. 5s. 
London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Co. 








Just published, in feap. Svo, price 6s. cloth, 
FRIENDS: and other Poems. 
By WARWICK BEECH WOOD. 

“ Loftiness of tone and depth of sentiment characterise the 
poems introduced to us in this volume by an apology, in the form 
of a preface, which was assuredly not needed. More particularly 
does this remark apply to the first of the two larger poems, the 
distinguishing feature of which is its powerful delineation of the 
absorption of the heart by a master-passion, and which contains 
some most effective touct Among the minor pocms, likewise, 
there are some pleasing pieces, which more than justify the au- 
thor’s ambition to vecupy a niche in the gallery of British poets.” 
—Joun burr. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Rees 
























THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE EAST. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post Svo, with Maps, price 2!s. 
MILITARY TOUR IN EUROPEAN 
P TURKEY, the CRIMEA, and on the Eastern Shores of the 
BLACK SEA: Including Routes across the Balkan into Bulgaria, 
and Excursions in the Turkish, Russian, ana Versian Provinces of 
the Caucasian Range; w Strategical Observations on the Pro- 
bable Scene of the Operations of the Allied Expeditiorary Force. 
lby Major-General A. PF. MACINTOSH, K.H., F_R.G.S., F.G.5. 
Lendon: Longman, brown, Green, and Longmans. 












BUNSEN’S HIPPOLYTUS=NEW EDITION. 

On Saturday, the 15th inst., will be published, in 7 vols. Svo. 

VHRISTIANITY AND MANKEND, their 

’ Begirnings and Prospects. By C. C. J. BUNSEN, D.D., 
D.C.L., D. Being a New Edition, corrected, remodelled, and 
extended, of liippolytus and his Age. 
This Second Edition of the Hippolytus is composed of Three 
distinct works, which may be had separately as follows :— 

1. HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE;; or, the 
Beginnings and Prospects of Christianity. 

2. OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY, applied to Language and Religion. 
2 vols. Svo. 

3. ANALECTA ANTE-NICAENA. 
Syo. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 









2 vols. Sve. 


3 vols. 






ly bound, with Higas, 


il r Be 
Ruxn IN AND THE AK OF DERBY- 
SHIRE. A HANDBOOK tothe PEAK of cp 
and to the USE of the BUNTON MINERAL WATE . Br 
WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. Senior Physician’ to 
the Buxton Bat Cnarity. Th te Guide to Buxtor 
in 1854; and includes Plan f the surrounéing 
Neighbourhood, with a Directory of the Distances, Routes. Hotels, 
&e. Also a BOTANICAL APPENDIX. By Miss Hawatns. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, London; to be had of 
























Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


all Booksellers, and at all Kailway Stations. 
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TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO 
NEGRO. By Atrrep R. Wartacer, Esq. With Remarks on 
the Vocabularies of Amazonian Languages, by 8. G. LatHam, 
M.D., F.R.S. In One vol. 8vo, with Plates and Maps, 18s, 
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CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE; 
being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. “ Herald,” under 
the command of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., C.B. By Brr- 
THOLD SEEMANNY, F.L.S. In 2 vols. 8vo, with linted Litho- 
graphs and a new Map by PeTerMann, 21s, 

ur. 

WESTERN HIMALAYA and TIBET. The 
Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern 
India, during the Years 1847 and 1848, By Tuomas THom- 
son, M.D., Bengal Army. 1 vol., with Tinted Lithographs 
and a new Map by ArrowsmitH. las, 

Iv. 

TALPA; or, CHRONICLES OF A CLAY 
FARM. An Agricultural Fragment. By C.W. H. With 
Cuts by George Cruikshank. Third Edition, Cloth, 3s, 6d, 

v. 

PARKS and PLEASURE GROUNDS; or, 
Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks 
and Gardens. By C. H.J.Satrra, Landscape Gardener. 6s. 

vi. 

POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. A 
Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of 
the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin. By T. C. Arcuzr, 
Esq. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. coloured. 

VII. 

POPULAR -PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By 
J. Beets Jukes, Esq., M.A. F.R.S. Twenty Double-tinted 
Geological Landscapes. 10s. 6d. 

VIII. 

POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, 
comprising all the Species. By Tuomas Moors, F.LS, 
Twenty Plates. 10s, 6d. coloured. 

Ix. 

POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH ZOO- 
PHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. Lanpsporouaun, A.L.S., M.W.S, 
Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 

x 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA- 
WEEDS. By the Rev. Dr. Lanpsporoveu. Second Edition, 
With Twenty-two Plates by Fitch, 10s. 6d, coloured. 

xI. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; 
or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants, With Eightcen Plates 
by Wing. 10s, 6d. coloured. 

XII. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. 
By Apam Waits, F.L.S, With Sixteen Plates by B, Water- 
house Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. coloured, 


XIIt, 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY; a 
Familiar History of Insects. By Marra E. Cattow. With 
Sixteen Plates by Wing. Second Edition. 10s, 6d, coloured, 


XIv. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 
eomprising all the Birds. Second Edition. By P. H. Gossx, 
With Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured. 

: xy. 

POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; a Familiar 
History of Plants. By Aanes Cattow. Third Edition. 
With Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. coloured, 

XVI. 


POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, 
History of the Animals mentioned in the Bible, By Marra 
CatLow. Sixteen Plates, 10s, 6d. coloured, 

{ Pos tay 4 aya, EVM 

y ighs ‘From THE WOODLANDS. By 
wa } With. Twenty Plates of Forest Scenery by 
Bitehs, 10s. 6d.coloured 
4 oq 





R. Their marvellous and 
yed by the Microscope. By 
lates. 7s, 6d. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL WORKS. 





An Archeological Index to Remains of. Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano. 


BRITISH, and ANGLO-SAXON PERIODS, 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s. cloth, illustrated by numerous Engravings. » 
prising upwards of Five Hundred cts, By JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, Fellow and Secretary of' the Soci na 
Antiquaries, London, oy of 
This Work, though intended as an introduction and a guide to the study of our carly Antiquities, will, it is ho Al 
prove of service, as a book of reference, to the practised Archeologist. The contents are as follows Pape]. Caen : 
Prrrop—Tumuli, or Barrows and Cairns; Cromlechs; Sepulchral Caves; Rocking Stones; Stone Circles, &e. &e = Obj od 
discovered in Celtic Sepulchres; Urns; Beads; Weapons; Implements, &¢. Part II. Romano-Britisu PERtoy Toms i 
of the Roman-British Period; Burial-places of the Romans; Pavements; Camps; Villas; Sepulchral Monuments; ge ~ 
chral Inscriptions; Dedicatory Inscriptions; Commemorative Inscriptions; Altars; Urns; Glass Vessels; Fibulw: Armilly, 
Coins; Coin-Moulds, &e. &e. Part II. AnGio-Saxon Pertop—Tumuli; Detailed List of Objects discovered ; AngloSaxot 
Barrows; Urns; Swords; Spears; Knives; Umbones of Shields; Bucklers; Fibule; Bulle; Hair Pins; Beads &e we be 
The It1vERary of ANTONINUS, (as far as relates to Britain)—the Geographical Tables of Prouxary, the Nottm, and 
the ItrvErary of Rrcnarp of Cirencester, together with a Classified Index of the Contents of the ArcuaoLogi (v | 
i, to xxxi.)—are given in an Appendix, . : ee 
“ No one can doubt the author’s qualifications: Mr, Akerman’s chief reputation is as a numismatist, but in the work 
before us he has shown that his Archwological acquirements have a much wider range,”—Atheneum, 
“A book of such utility—so concise, so clear, so well condensed from such varied and voluminous sources—cannot 
fail to be generally acceptable.” —Art Union. ran 





Also, by the same Author, 


. ' s . ees 
Remains of Pagan |Saxondom, principally from the Tumuli in England, 
In demy 4to, price 3s, each Part; to Subscribers, 2s, 6d. 

The Two Numbers already published contain Coloured Engravings of the following objects :—1. Gold Ornaments set 
with Garnets, found in a Tumulus on Roundway Down, near Devizes, Wilts; 2. Gold Buckle, set with a slab of Garnet 
found at Ixworth, Suffolk; 3, Singular Glass Vase, found at Reculver, Kent; 4. Sepulchral Urn, in the Towneley Collection 
of the British Museum; 5, Beautiful Circular Fibula, from a Grave near Abingdon, Berkshire, now in the Collection of the 
British Museum, 


A Numismatic Manual. 1 vol. 8vo, price One Guinea. 

*,* The Plates which illustrate this volume, comprising the types of many hundred coins, are upon a novel plan 
and will, at a glance, convey more information regarding the types of Greek, Roman, and English Coins, then can be 
obtained by many hours’ careful reading, Instead of a fac-simile Engraving being given of that which is already an enigma 
to the tyro, the most striking and characteristic features of the Coin are dissected and placed by themselves, so that the eye 
soon becomes familiar with them. : 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Rare and Unedited Roman Coins, from the 


Earliest Period to the taking of Rome under Constantine Palewologos, 2 vols. 8vo, Numerous Plates. 30s, 


Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. 1 vol. 8vo. Second Edition, 
with an entirely new set of Plates, price 10s, 6d. 

“ Votre commission, Messieurs, vous propose done de décerner le prix fondé par M. Allier d’Hauteroche & Vareh- 
éologue zélé qui, depuis dix années, publie le Journal Numismatique de Londres, anquel PAngleterre doit un bon Manuel 
de Numismatique, et qui vient entreprendre la publication d’un Recueil de toutes les Médailles des peuples, villes, et rois 
de lantiquité.”—Address of the Commission appointed to Report to the Institut de France on the works sent in by Candidates 
Sor the Numismatic Prize, Session 1845, 


Ancient Coins of Cities and Princes, Geographically Arranged and 
ane oe igual the Coins of Hispania, Gallia, and Britannia, with Plates of several Hundred Examples, 1 vol, 
vo, price 18s, . 


. . . . . 

Numismatic Illustrations of the Narrative Portions of the New Tes- 
TAMENT. Fine Paper, numerous Woodcuts from the Original Coins, in various Public and Private Collections. 
1 vol. 8vo, price 5s, 6d. 

“ Archeology is under a peculiar obligation to Mr, Akerman, To him we all owe the pleasant debt of an instructive 
acquaintance, not only with the beautiful money of Ancient Greece and Rome, but with the once barbarous, though not 
less interesting, coins of our earliest history. And to him now especially the cause of religion can bring its tribute of com- 
mendation for light thrown upon Holy Writ through the medium of ‘the unrighteous Mammon.’ The New Testament has, 
it appears, in the compass of the Gospels and Acts, no less than thirty-two allusions to the coinage of Greece, Rome, and 
Judea: and these, beautifully engraved and Jearnedly described, give Mr. Akerman an opportunity of serving the good 
cause of truth in the way of his peculiar avocation.”—Church of England Journal, 


An Introduction to the Study of Ancient and Modern Coins. In1 vol. 


feap. 8vo, With numerous Wood Engravings from the Original Coins, price 6s. 6d. cloth. 

Contents :—1. Origin of Coinage—Greek Regal Coins; 2. Greck Civic Coins; 3. Greck Imperial Coins; 4. Origin 
of Roman Coinage—Consular Coins; 5. Roman Imperial Coins; 6. Roman-British Coins; 7, Ancient Lritish Coinage; 
8. Anglo-Saxon Coinage; 9. English Coinage from the Conquest; 10. Scotch Coinage; 11. Coinage of Ireland; 12. Anglo- 
Gallic Coins; 13, Continental Money in the Middle Ages; 14, Various representatives of Coinage; 15, Forgeries in Ancient 
and Modern Times; 16, Table of Prices of English Coins realized at Public Sales, a 


5 . . . . a 
Tradesmen’s Tokens, struck in London and its Vicinity, from the year 
1648 to 1672 inclusive. Described from the Originals in the Collection of the British Museum, &c. Plates, price Half- 
a-Guinea. A few copies in 4to, price One Guinea. 
This werk comprises a list of nearly three thousand Tokens, and contains occasional illustrative topographical and 
antiquarian notes on persons, places, streets, old tavern and coffec-house signs, &e. &c.; with an introductory account of 
the causes which led to the adoption of such a curreicy. 


A Glossary of Provincial Words and Phrases in use in Wiltshire. 


12mo, 3s. 


The Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society. 
Edited by J. Y. AKERMAN, 





« LOvELL ‘Bueve, He ietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Re chad ¢ j ‘5 ‘Wf N 





JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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PERSIA AND TURKEY IN THE SOUTH-WEST OF RUSSIA. 


This day, in 8vo, 12s, 


DIARY KEPT DURING A YEAR'S JOURNEYIN@& RESIDENCE 
IN 
NORTHERN PERSIA, 


AND THE 


ADJACENT PROVINCES OF TURKEY IN THE SOUTH-WEST OF RUSSIA. 
By LIEUT.-COLONEL STUART, 


18TH LIGHT INFANTRY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 





LAMARTINE’S NEW WORK. 





Now ready, in 2 vols, 8vo, 28s, 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 


By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, 


AUTHOR OF “HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS.” 


“This work will materially raise the reputation of Lamartine. In these volumes we have a gallery of illustrious por- 
traits, drawn in bold and striking style, and glowing with life-like feeling and expression.”—Literary Guzette, 

“The interest is sustained and fruitful.’—Leader, 

“Tt displays more than Lamartine’s accustomed loftiness of thought, animation of description and narrative, and 
‘style. It will form an important addition to its author’s fame.”—Press. 
gslake, in his ‘ Kothen,’ intensified travel, so Lamartine intensifies biography. Each throbs with excitement, 
each dwells upon a rare thought, a splendid scene, or a noble action, with a rapture that belongs only to hearts sensitively 
alive to the beautiful.’—Critic, 











RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 








Published Weekly, price £1 8s, 4d, per Annum, 
DEUTSCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT: 
A Literary Fournal. 

KARL GODEKE. 


EpITED BY 





WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





\yaAyy COPIES of cach of the following Works are “at home’ this day at 
4 MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 510, New Oxford Street. 

LIFE OF BISHOP KEN. A New Edition. 
RUSKIN'S LECTURES ON ARCHITEC- | 


TRANSMUTATION; Or, THE LORD 
AND THE LOUT. 


GAUTIER’S CONSTANTINOPLE. 
HOOKER'S HIMALAYAN JOURNALS. 


_ TURE, | SMITH’S STORY OF MONT BLANC. HILL'S TRAVELS IN SIBERIA. 
VAN DE VELDE'S TRAVELS IN| AUDREY, bY MRS. MARSH. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF b. R. HAYDON. 
SYRIA. 


CURZON’S ARMENTA. 
DE SAULCY'’S DEAD SEA. 
MAGDALEN HEPBURN. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY: A TALE, 


GUIZOT’S LIFE OF CROMWELL. MORE WORLDS THAN ONE. 


KINGSLEY'S SCHOOLS OF ALEX- 








| LAMARTINE’S CELEBRATED CH.- 
ANDRIA, | LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. RACTERS. 
CHPHANT'S SHORES OF THE BLACK | HILL'S SHORES OF THE BALTIC. THE PROFESSOR, BY EMILIE CAR- 
_ SEA. | CLAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. LEN. 
WAMGEN'S TREASURES OF ARTIN | BREMER’S HOMES OF THE NEW | THE RUSSIANS IN BULGARIA. 
BRITAIN. | WORLD. THE LAST FRUIT OFF AN OLD 
*ROGRESS AND PREJUDICE, BY | PATMORE’S FRIENDS AND AC- TREE. 







“a nd Gon QUAINTANCE. THE 

PURPLE’ TINTS FROM PARIS. | HIGH AND LOW, BY HON. H. COKE. 

GERMANY, 1769 vo 1914, BY MRS. | PARKYN’S RESIDENCE IN ABYs- 
AUSTIN, SINTA. 

ATHERTON, BY MISS MITFORD. MURCHISON’S SILURIA. 

THE MISSION, THE CAMP, AND THE , ONCE UPON A TIME. 


AMERICANS AT HOME. 

WISE SAWS, BY SAM SLICK. 

CHORLEY’S GERMAN MUSIC. 

THACKERAY’S ENGLISH HUMOUR- 
ISTS. 








HM as WADDINGTON’S GREEK CHURCH. 
wren | LIFE IN THE CLEARINGS. LOWE’S CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON. 
— BY LORD JONN | DE QUINCEY’S MISCELLANTES, TRENCH’S NEW TESTAMENT SY- 
SSELL. 
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fresh Copies of every recent work of acknowledged merit or general tnterest, are added as freely as Subscribers may require 
them, and an anple supply is provided of all the principal New Works as they appear. 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum, 
First-Class Country 


y Subscription, TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 





Prospecttises may be obtained on application. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 





On Wednesday, a New Edition, at 3s. 6d. of 


TALPA; 


THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 


By CHANDOS WREN TLOSKYNS, Esq. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“ The author carries humour and pleasantry even into the 
‘cubical protraction’ of the geological structure of his land. 
He has produced a sort of elegant popularization of agricul- 
ture, which will do quite as much to bring the study of the 
science into fashion as its practical application to the pur- 
poses of art into custom, Many a scholar and man of letters 
who now, in the exclusive and ignorant pride of his erudi- 
tion, can find no corner in his mind for ‘ the first of arts, the 
last of human sciences,’ will be lured into patronizing it by 
the native wit, the generous humour, the poetry, all but 
metre and rhyme, brought to bear in its pages upon the 
elucidation of agricultural principles and practice,’—Liver- 
pool Mercury. 

“The book is as amusing as a novel.”’—Atheneum. 

“Our agricultural readers will no doubt be surprised to 
learn that the soundest lessons in agricultural science, and 
yet one of the most amusing books ever published, will be 
found with the above title, but it is nevertheless true. .... 
We tell the truth when we say that Cruikshank has illus- 
trated this work in his best style, yet the illustrations are 
hardly so humorous as the letterpress. Pleasantry, when in 
good tasie, is an admirable set-offto a dull subject; but when 
it is accompanied, as in ‘Talpa, with new and startling 
speculations, which are so clearly defined, and bear so strong 
an appearance of truth, that they captivate every reader, we 
must confess that a good work has been accomplished,"— 
Liverpool Standard, 

“This is a rare little volume. We don’t know which to 
admire most, the author’s humour or his wisdom. He has 
set himself the task of illustrating, in an agrecable manner, 
the evils of Custom, Prejudice, and Feudalism, as they exist 
among agriculturists. It will create much laughter among 
the merry, and convey many a lesson to the tiller of the soil. 
There are some very capital illustrations, too, embellishing 
the volume.” —Z, 

“'This is an amusing and capital little work, which we can 
recommend to our agricultural friends... . . The book is 
written in a strain of good-natured wit, yet exhibiting con- 
siderable knowledge of agricultural management, and con- 
taining much sound, useful, and practical advice ; it battles 
with the evils of prejudice and old customs, in gossiping and 
racy expressions of drollery, not a little heightened by the 
illustrations, which are admifable as original,”—Hereford 
Journal, 

“C. W. IL. is evidently a man of science, as well as a prac- 
tical agriculturist; and has judiciously clothed his very 
serious truths in a garb of simple language, laced with rich 
humour.” —Morning Advertiser. 

“ Exactly the kind of thing suited for the present day, with 
its everlasting talk about ruination to farming interests. ... 
The work altogether looks as if it had been designed as a 
gift-book for farmers.”—Edinburgh News. 

“This book is written in a whimsical, pleasant, and yet 
practical style. .... We believe it to be a work of real 
value and utility.”— Weekly Dispatch. 

“The author of ‘Talpa’ has elicited humour, wisdom, and 
we had almost said romance, out of a Clay farm, In what 
superficially appears the most unpromising and unfertile of 
themes, he has found materials for a volume of such inte- 
resting and suggestive matter as has seldom been written 
about agriculture. The general reader will find much useful 
information from ‘The Chronicles of a Clay Farm,’ which 
combines with all the interest of a modern novel, practical 
lessons of the first importance.”—Hertford Mercury. 

“Under this quaint title is given the equally quaint his- 
tory of a series of experiments in the cultivation of @ Clay 
Farm of a terribly unpromising character, .... Wt is truly 
a most amusing book.”—Sunday Times, 

“ Here is a capital little book for the farmers. .... The 
vignettes (and there are twenty-four of them) are among the 
happiest proofs we have lately seen that the genius of this 
fine artist’s earlier day is still fresh and unimpaired.’— 
Examiner. 

“The experience of an agriculturist who, by the aid of 
scientific theory, combined with good practical knowledge, 
has converted an apparently worthless piece of land into a 
fruitful soil, is described in the little book before us with 
great effect.”—Licerpool Albion, 

“ Cleverly written in a vein of pleasantry that renders an 
otherwise heavy subject, to all but farmers, exceedingly at- 
tractive. The work perseveringly uproots the prejudices of 
the past, and demonstrates that scientific knowledge is an 
important element in successful tillage.”—Lincoln Mercury. 

“The work will be read with interest and advantage by 
every class of agriculturists—from the scientific experimen- 
talist to the most obstinate stickler for primitive usages, who 
conducts the operations of husbandry in the system adopted 
by his erreat-grandfather.”— Norfolk News, 
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This day is published, Part VI. oF THE 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.RS. 





Cinder the Authority of the Words Commissioners of the Admiralty. 





Tre Lorps Commissioners oF THE Apmrratty having been pleased to direct that the Botany of the Antarctic Voyage should be con 
tinued and completed with Floras of New Zealand and Van Diemen’s Land, instructions have been given to Dr. Hooxer to prepare these 
works uniformly with the Axtarctie Flora concluded in 1847. ‘ 


The Frora or New Zeatanp will contain descriptions in English and Latin, with copious observations, Botanical, Geographical, and 
Economical, (in English,) of the genera and species of Flowering Plants and Ferns which are known to inhabit the New Zealand Islands, 
A synopsis of the Mosses, Jungermanniz, Seaweeds, Fungi, and Lichens will be added, and the work illustrated with one hundred quarto 
lithographic plates., 

Materials for this important work have been gradually accumulating since the voyages of Captain Cook, in the form of specimens and 
drawings, some of which have long been available to science in our Museums, although many of them have hitherto remained unpublished. 
Of these the most valuable are contained in the British Museum and the Herbarium of Sir W. J. Hooker, and consist of,— 


1. The collections of Banks and Solander in Cook’s first voyage (in 1769 and 1770), and of the Forsters in Cook’s second voyage (1773 
and 1777), which, together with a magnificent series of drawings, are deposited in the British Museum. 

2. The plants of Mr. Menzies procured in Dusky Bay when on Captain Vancouver's voyage (1791), of which the greater part are pr 
served in the Hookerian Herbarium. 

3. The collections of the brothers Allan and Richard Cunningham, who visited the northern parts of the Northern Island only: Alla 
Cunningham in 1826, and Richard in 1833. From these the ‘ Prodromus Flore Nove Zelandix’ of Allan Cunningham was mainly con- 
piled. They are preserved in the Ierbarium of Mr. Heward, who has liberally placed them in Dr. Hooker’s hands for examination. 

4, Contributions from various occasional visitors to the Northern Island between the years 1825 and 1845, especially from Mr. Fra, 
Dr. Logan, Mr. Edgerley, and Mr. Stephenson. 

5. Those of the Antarctic Expedition in the Bay of Islands, in 1842. 

6. Very extensive collections formed on various parts of the coast and interior of the Northern Island by the Rey. W. Colenso, anl 
Messrs. Bidwell and Dieffenbach ; by the former especially, who has assiduously devoted himself to Botany during many years of Mi 
sionary labours. These explorers alone have reached the mountains and lakes in the interior of the Northern Island, and greatly enriched 


our Flora. Mr. Bidwell has also formed collections of great rarity and value in the northern parts of the Middle Island. 


7. An extensive collection formed partly at the Bay of Islands, but especially at Banks’ Peninsula on the Middle Island, by M. Raoul, 
during the voyage of the French frigate L'Aube, and which are catalogued in M. Raoul’s ‘ Choix de Plantes de la Nouvelle Zélande, with 
descriptions and figures of some new species. This Herbarium is preserved in the Paris Museum, from which a complete collection W3 
transmitted to Siz W. Tooker’s Herbarium. 

8. Very large and valuable collections formed at the Bay of Islands and at Auckland, by Dr. Sinclair, Colonial Secretary. 

9. Lastly, a beautiful and very extensive Herbarium made by Dr. Lyall, Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.St.V. Acheron, during het 
survey of the coasts, especially of the Middle and Southern Islands, in 1847-51. ‘This collection contains many important additions frou 
Dusky Bay, which had not been visited since Vancouver's voyage ; and from other ports previously unexplored. The collection of neatly 


250 kinds of Seaweeds procured by Dr. Lyall is of the greatest beauty and value. 


These materials give a Flora of fully seven hundred flowering-plants and ferns, including the magnificent timber-trees, pines, &e, 0 
the Islands: and there is a greater number of Cryptogamic Plants, whose determination has been undertaken :— 
? SD 5 


Jungermannia, by W. Mitten, Esq. Fungi, by the Rev. M. J. Berxetey, M.A. 
Mosses, by W. Witson, Esq. Seaweeds, by Dr. Harvey. 


Lichens, by the Rey. Cuvrenttt Banineton, M.A. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Principles and Practice of the Water- 

Cure. By James Wilson, M.D. Churchill. 
Ir is sometimes the misfortune of a philoso- 
phic mind to get so intent on working out a 
pet theory, as to carry it beyond all bounds 
of rational argument. The brain, although 
it have to deal with a subject acknowledged 
on all hands to be sound, becomes softened, 
so to speak, by striving overmuch to prove 
what is sufficiently evident in itself; it seeks 
to amplify in the form of philosophic dogmas, 
what are mere physical truisms ; and reaches 
forward to generalities and conclusions wholly 
beyond the question at issue. The renowned 
water-doctor of Malvern, into whose ponder- 
ous volume we have been curious to dip, is 
one of these overwrought philosophers. He 
has pinned his faith to a system of cure which 
no one can gainsay in principle, because it 
has worked almost miracles in practice ; and 
he gives a reason for the faith that is in him 
in terms which appeal irresistibly to the 
senses. But Dr. Wilson docs not stop here. 
He is not satisfied with showing you the 
temple where all may enter in and be healed, 
but he must drag you to the topmost pinnacle 
to hold converse with the skies. With a 
ductility of intellect as expansive as it is 
quaint, he is led by his enthusiasm into con- 
clusions wholly untenable, and into reasoning 
crotchetty, logical, and false. 

The marvels of Dr. Wilson’s water-practice 
have indoctrinated him with the notion that 
all mortal weal or woe is simply a question of 
the observance or neglect of natural laws, of 
which the laws of health are the chief; ‘that 
disease is nothing more than the penalty of 
an abused body ; that a disordered system is, 
in short, the result, and that alone, of sinful 
action. ‘* Bodily functions,” says the water- 
doctor, “are divine dictates as guides of con- 
duct ;” and it is asserted that prevention of 
dlisease is within the reach of all—firstly, 
by,an unbending submission to God’s moral 
laws; and, secondly, by a diligent study of 
pathology, physiology, dietetics, and the prin- 
ciples of cure. Dr. Wilson has so large a 
belief in the relation between morals and the 
state of the stomach, and in the curative re- 
sults of bathing, douching, and packing, that 
he jumps, in the plenitude of his hydro-ethie 
views, to the conclusion—water is within 
reach of all; ergo, society contains within it- 
self its own principles of regeneration. We 
disturb the Eden felicity of our mortal system, 
since we are ‘by nature sinful; but inasmuch 
aswe may become pure, humanly speaking, 
by love and good works, so may we purify 
ourselves pathologically, dietetically, and 
curatively, by the practice of hydropathy. 
Man’s province in the art of healing, says the 
doctor, is simply to act as the engineer and 
stoker of the human engine, and keep it on 
the right line; and woe to the unhappy in- 
dividual, we may add, who drives up to the 
station of old age without putting on the 
break. ‘ 

It may be guessed by these remarks that a 
very limited portion of the book is oceupied 
Wa description of the water-cure. ‘Two- 
thirds of it is filled with conversations on the 
science of life, referring more or less to the 
trgument we have above criticized. As an 
example of Dr. Wilson’s quaint, but at the 
same time vigorous, mode of treating his sub- 





ject, we give his amusing definition of the 
structure and functions of the animal—man: 


“*T, A solid framework of bones, the skeleton, a 
simple mechanical apparatus on which to hang, 
and within which to lodge the several pieces of 
animal mechanigsg, the muscles, nervous, circulat- 
ing, and other systems—the levers, pulleys, wheels, 
pipes, conduits, reservoirs, boiler, furnace, flues, 
chimneys, down even to telegraphic wires of com- 
munication, signal posts, and central offices, by 
which behests are sent, and from which govern- 
ment emanates. 

“TI. A prime moving power, the cerebral, 
spinal, and ganglionic nervous centres, and the 
transmitters of this power, the nervous chords, or 
nerves proper. 

“TIT. Organs taking every part of the ever- 
consuming living structure into direct relation with 
the elements of renewal; in other words, organs to 
distribute the materials necessary to replace its loss 
of heat, and to repair its wear and tear. Hence 
the existence of a circulating apparatus. 

‘TV. Organs in which to receive and elaborate 
the occasional supplies of the materials of animal 
heat and nutrition. Hence the provision of a 
digestive apparatus. 

‘*'V. A furnace in which to prepare-the fuel, - 
and to receive the supports of combustion—pipes 
or flues through which to distribute the heat— 
chimneys whereby to liberate the smoke and ashes. 
Hence the necessity for a respiyatory system, and 
its adjuncts. 

**-VI. Organs to overcome the inorganic affini- 
ties of the nutritious materials, and to convert 
them into living matter. Hence the necessity of 
an assimilative, secretory, or vital-elaborating ap- 
paratus. This is the office of the Lacteal system, 
and, perhaps, to a certain extent, of the Lymphatic 
system. 

‘*VIT. Organs to decompose, or take down, 
and take away, the structure, where and when it 
has fulfilled the purposes of life. Hence the neces- 
sity for a capillary and venous apparatus. 

‘VIII. Organs to separate the products of de- 
composition; to admit the quiet exit out of the 
economy of the effete elements of food or structure. 
Hence the necessity for a glandular apparatus, ora 
system of excretories, drains, and outlets. 

‘© TX. Organs for the perpetuation of the species. 

“X. Organs of relation—i. e., to connect the ani- 
mal with the world without, to search for, to seize, 
and appropriate the materials of its heat and nutri- 
tion. Hence the necessity for a sentient, nervous, 
and muscular system, respectively instruments of 
locomotion, of special senses, and of psychical acts. 

“XT. Organs, lastly, characterising exclusively 
the highest animal—man, endowing him with 
those high attributes by which he is to develop his 
divine nature, asa being made in God’s image, and 
fitted by heaven for a great destiny.” 

The history of Dr. Wilson himself is not 
without interest. After passing some years 
as a student at the Liverpool Infirmary, he 
matriculated at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and spent four years in attending the clinical 
lectures of Drs. Stokes, Greaves, and Macart- 
ney. Speaking of the last, whose fine museum 
of specimens was purchased by the University 
of Cambridge, Dr. Wilson says, ‘I found the 
advantage and truth of all that I had heard 
from this profound physiologist and admir- 

able teacher. Later I visited the principal 
German hospitals as far as Vienna. I after- 
wards looked into the Italian hospitals for 





Captain Grover, advised me to visit Malvern before 
I settled anywhere ; this I did, and found it a de- 
serted village, but possessing all the requisites for 
a Water-Cure Sanatorium, The climate mild, yet 
bracing, the purest water, with green hills already 
intersected by walks for invalids. My landlord, I 
discovered, was a bankrupt ; he told me—although 
we were in the month of June of one of our finest 
summers—that I was the only person in the hotel, 
and the only. stranger in Malvern. I took his 
house from the assignees, being the most suitable 
I could find for my purpose, but soon, however, 
found the necessity tor a larger house, and deter- 
mined on building one with all the requisites for 
patients under water-cure treatment. I was my 
own paymaster, and it cost altogether nearly 
twenty thousand pounds, every guinea of which I 
received from patients at Malvern. My private 
income was not touched. It soon paid for itself, 
and will again and again, if I do not retire early 
from the cares of office. Many were opposed to 
my undertaking, but when my establishment was 
finished, and full of patients, the effect it produced 
on Malvern was much what might have been anti- 
cipated—house building began, and went on ra- 
pidly. There is now a new town of commodious 
villas and lodgings; it is now well-drained and 
supplied with water, gas is in preparation, and 
there will shortly be a railroad to Worcester, eight 
miles distant, which will make the transit to Lon- 
don little more than three hours.” 


It is not our province to enter upon the 
professional details of this remarkable book, 
= we must find room for the author’s defini- 
tion of the water-doctor’s duty compared with 
that of the ordinary practitioner :— 

“The conditions of maintaining health—are, 
every tyro in physiology can tell, viz., proper food, 
proper drink, proper air, proper exercise, proper 
repose, according to the diversified circumstances 
of each individual case. When the balance of 
health is deranged, then our procedure is different ; 
because, although these simple measures alone 
would, in a multitude of cases, suffice, with time, 
yet, with the majority of patients, time is the ob- 
ject to be gained at all hazards, at any expense. 
So we proceed to do in a month or two what would 
otherwise take six or more months to accomplish. 
In all bodily derangement, the equable distribution 
of the blood is first palpably interfered with, the 
functions of the excretories are implicated next, 
augmented in one place, diminished in another—in 
all perverted ; and the object is to equalise the cir- 
culation, and to open outlets for the retained waste 
and other elements in the body. The drug-doctor 
tries to accomplish these objects by bleeding, blis- 
tering, &c., and medicine that excites a violent ac- 
tion of the bowels, kidneys, or skin—internal irri- 
tants. Now the ‘ water-doctor’ accomplishes the 
same objects more safely and successfully, chiefly 
by making the skin the great field of operations. 
This is the greatest outlet of the body, and the fit- 
test for being acted on—responding best to our call 
to it for aid—when the object is either to equalize 
the circulation, or to eliminate retained excretions. 
I admit the occasional expediency of an emetic or 
purgative in the beginning of some acute fevers, 
the use of antidotes to poisons, and the advantage 
of the so-called specifics, mercury and sulphur, &e., 
as valuable adjuncts of treatment in certain refrac- 
tory diseases. Castor-oil, too, is a valuable medi- 
cine, occasionally, in chronic diseases as well as in 
acute. But I have observed, that most medical 
men visiting Water-cure Establishments, are sur- 
prised to find, how few are the indications for the 





several winters in my slow progress from 
Milan to Naples, and found pathology and 
accurate diagnosis in the ascendant and 
rapidly progressing.” 
son went to Grefenberg, and met with 
Priessnitz and the water-cure system. Here 
he was completely bitten, and returning full 
of hydropathic ardour to England, he selected 
Malvern as the seat of his operations :— 





From Italy Dr. Wil- | 


‘When in Italy, my friend, the late lamented | 


use of drugs, during a judicious course of water- 
cure treatment. The true philosophy of curative 
science dictates no more to be done, in order to 
place or keep nature in her straight course, and to 
repair the mischiefs of her devicus course—to en- 
sure, in short, the fulfilment of her own exclusive 
and untransferable function—healing. Through a 


fatal mistake in theory, and with a correspondingly 
| disastrous result in practice, the physician generally 
| does a great deal more than nature exacts of him, 
or than true science justifies, 


Nine cases in ten, 


i 
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he tries to correct the body’s deviations by a tour 
de force—a resort to powerful drug medication. 
What is the result of this meddlesome interference ? 
It is to treat the sick body, as that bankrupt would 
his ruined affairs, who should seek to retrieve them 
by a stroke of luck at the gaming-table, or the lot- 
tery-box! The analogy of the two cases is perfect. 
Once in ten thousand instances, a desperate state 
of affairs may be remedied by a desperate ‘ stroke 
of fortune.’ Precisely in the same way, now and 
then, corporeal derangement may be rectified, or- 
ganic bankruptcy averted, by a lucky hit, or a 
blind act of drug experimentation, whose success, 
moreover, the practitioner cannot at all explain. 
These favourable issues of a hazardous neck-or-no- 
thing expedient, are the exceptions—the rule is 
failure, 7.¢., one prize to ten thousand blanks. 
The remedial resource in neither case is that sanc- 
tioned by science, by common sense, or even com- 
mon experience.” 


The story of Priessnitz, as told by Dr. 
Wilson, in his supposed conversations with a 
patient, which is the style of the book through- 
out, is amusing, and will help to make the 
subject intelligible: — 


“It is a painful, if not an invidious office, to 
criticise one to whom we owe so much; but, in 
truth, many of his uneducated followers, both in 
this country as well as in Germany, not only com- 
mit great blunders, but often cling with greater 
tenacity to his errors, than they have profited by 
his more perfect and judicious application of the 
processes. 

“Tt has been truly said that Priessnitz created 
the Water-Cure—for, although water had been 
used as a remedy for ages, and justly vaunted for 
its wonderful efficacy in many cases, still there 
existed really nothing worth calling a system for 
its application before his time. In contriving the 
different processes he has shown considerable 
genius, and it is surprising how comparatively 
little, in that way, he has left for his followers 
to do. 

“He had many great advantages that we have 
not. The majority of the patients remained as 
jong under his care as he pleased; they were far 
from home, and out of the way of domestic and 
other anxieties or vexations ; but, in a great many 
cases, from excesses of treatment, utter indifference 
to diet, and his not knowing the meaning of the 
word ‘repose,’ much valuable time was thrown 
away. 

‘*He died at fifty-two, from want of repose and 
dieting—in short, from brain and stomach intem- 
perance. 

“*P.—Bless me! Pray explain yourself, I had 
always heard that he was the simplest liver, and 
the most temperate of men. I was much surprised 
when I saw in the papers that he had died of 
*dropsy of the chest.’ 

“Dr.—So was I. Still I thought it possible 
there might have been a complication of that sort, 
the result of the severe injuries he had received in 
his youth. It was ‘a weak invention of the 
enemy.’ The truth is, he died of a third attack of 
apoplexy. From the two first he recovered quickly, 
by aid of the shallow-bath, with friction, by which 
means he had himself recovered so many cases 
apparently hopeless. But he would not take rest 
or warning, and so lost his life. During the third 
attack of apoplexy, either in consequence of being 
from home, or from some reason I have not been 
able to ascertain, the bath was not used. 

**For twenty-five or thirty years he had been 
incessantly occupied in a very exciting and fatiguing 
way. During that long period, I believe, he had 
not had a holiday. If, like some of our wise 
London doctors, with but a third as much to do 
as himself, he had taken a month or two every 
year for repose, for change of air and scene, in all 
human probability he would have lived on. He 
was a strong, robust man, but I was not altogether 
without a presentiment of his fate. During a year 
that I lived with him, I had remarked certain 
signs and symptoms, which are passed unheeded, 
except by the physiological and dyspeptic observer. 





T am perhaps at this moment the only person who 
knows or had observed the working of the causes 
that led to his premature decease. For many 
years, about 1,400 patients, of all nations, visited 
him annually, and the most learned, as well as the 
highest in rank, of‘his own country. At one time 
I heard that it was debated wether he should 
take the late Emperor in hand, but he at once 
decided in the negative, considering his case 
beyond the reach even of the water-cure. 

“Now came the next grand error—to the want 
of repose of brain came the want of repose of 
stomach. He thought that by excluding intoxi- 
cating drinks, and a weak cup of tea or coffee 
from his table, and his own diet, that he had done 
everything. The pint or more of rich new milk, 
with as much fresh butter and heavy rye-bread as 
could be eaten, night and morning—with a heavy 
German dinner between—were recommended to 
all the patients, and with regularity taken by 
Priessnitz himself. 

“P.—I now know, that was too heavy—too 
nitrogenized a diet for a man with such worrying 
and incessant brain occupation—or for any chronic 
disease. 

‘‘Dr.—I dare say he consumed nearer sixty than 
sixteen ounces daily of highly nutritious matters ; 


.the latter (sixteen ounces) being nearer the proper 


quantity for aman in moderate exercise. There 
were no fast days to counteract this grave error 
and abuse, no modification of the gormandizing— 
however wearied the brain, no repose—however 
crammed or fatighed the stomach, no curtailing 
the supplies. The result, with many of the 
patients, was the loss of half their time, often of 
their cure—with himself, the loss of his life. 

‘Although Priessnitz had a great fund of com- 
mon sense, German phlegm, and natural philosophy, 
still so long a continuance of uninterrupted excite- 
ment, was a severe trial for the brain of an un- 
lettered man, of rustic habits and education. At 
last it was evident that his goaded brain, vexed by 
the goaded stomach—which paid back the irritation 
in kind—could not endure for ever. These years 
of offence against the organic laws were tardily 
punished by a stroke of apoplexy. He was 
regardless of his danger, and blinded to his im- 
pending fate by mammon—by that love of wealth 
which increases with its possession and rapid growth. 
He had supped full of adulation, and could not tear 
himself away from the crowds arriving from all 
parts of the earth to seek his aid; men of all 
nations who bowed before him with the faith ac- 
corded to the prophets of old—they hailed him as 
‘the modern Hippocrates.’ He was still given up 
with an ardent devotion to his own creation, the 
Water-Cure,—and dreading any diminution of his 
great and well-earned reputation, he would not 
give in; he could not be induced to seek repose, 
or rest from his labours.—‘ All men think all men 
mortal but themselves.’ 

“*T have often thought, if in the midst of this 
gratified ambition and unwonted success, he could 
have been warned of the certainty of his impending 
fate, that his spirit, recalling the dreary and em- 
phatic words of the preacher, would have cried 
aloud in mournful accents, ‘ Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity’—‘Gwagedd o wagedd gwagedd yw'r 
ewbl.’—Regardless of the instincts of nature, whose 
servant he professed to be, and of the warnings he 
had received, he still worked the enfeebled and 
weary brain; he was again reminded of his breach 
of law by a second stroke. He recovered again, 
and resumed his former course; but now the offences 
against the organic laws had increased until they 
reached a point beyond which there is no forgive- 
ness. In this bankrupt condition, with ‘wasted 
resources, nature listens to no appeal, grants no 
reprieve,—the penalty is dissolution; the elements 
now take possession, assume an uncontested sway, 
and share amongst them all that is mortal. 

‘«He was a strong man,. intended, by the gifts 
bestowed upon him by Providence, to live in health 
for more than a hundred years; he died a prema- 
ture death at fifty-two. 

‘¢ P.—Ah, I have heard you relate many similar 
cases of remarkable men, Here we see how first- 








rate organic machinery may be broken up and 
ruined by straining and over use. Your word 
repose ought to be written in letters of gold 
surely it is not too much to say, that in this tran. 
sient, fitful scene, this dream of life, the willing 
labourer is worthy of his rest as well as his hire!» 

‘* DR.—What you say is very true, and, putting 
necessity or propriety aside, it is often a wise 
economy of time. The prudent husbandman vill 
sometimes put his field in fallow. Asa farmer, no 
man knew this better than Priessnitz, but he 
applied not the principle to himself. In the mids, 
of all his fame, adulation, and overflowing wealth, 
I have seen him look tired and careworn; and 
when congratulated on his important discoveries 
and immense success, I have heard him say, with 
a mournful instinct, ‘Ah, it is all very well, but 
farming is the natural condition of man.’ He had, 
no doubt, an inward feeling, which told him that 
the farmer’s occupation, like the patient's water. 
cure life, was the most compatible with the laws of 
health, organic happiness, and the chances of lon- 
gevity—no doubt he had a vivid perception, that 
the bright emerald blades of quickly growing grass, 
—the harvest of pearly turnips, plenteously filling 
the rows with their ripening rotundity,—the undu- 
lating expanse of luxuriant corn, changing from 
green to gold,—and the ample fields of beet-root, 
with its rich and ruddy hues—send more healthful 
and cheering rays to the material and mental eye, 
than emanate, with sombre and depressing influ. 
ence, from the sallow and pallid skins of sickness 
and suffering. He felt, as all must, that digestion 
and circulation could not go on so smoothly when 
listening all day to the plaints of illness, and sub- 
ject to the anxieties and incessant solicitude of its 
care,—as when you are walking in the fields, 
inhaling the untainted breath of heaven, listening 
to ‘the rising of the lark,’ or humming the old 
airs—‘ Codiad yr Ehedydd,’ or ‘Megan a gollodd 
et Gardas.’” 

For detailed accounts of the shallow-bath, 
sitz-bath, douche-bath, plunge-bath, sweating 
processes, wet-sheet packing, rubbing, &c,, 
we must refer our reader to the book. We 
can speak of our own knowledge of many 
wondrous results, and we have entire belief 
in the truth of the cures of which the author 
gives copious epistolary evidence. One letter 
from the Marquis of Anglesey, whose fine, 
upright, and venerable form, so well-known 
about London to within a few days of his 
death, resulted mainly from the benefits ofthe 
water-cure, we must make room for, as it will 
be read, at the present time, with more than 
common interest :— 





“Beau Desert, Oct. Sth, 1848. 

“My dear doctor, —I have your instructions 
conveyed in your letter of the 6th, and they shall 
be implicitly followed, as shall be also any other 
alterations you may be disposed to make in my 
treatment, being convinced (and this in tha mids 
of much suffering), that if anything can relieve me 
from my most dreadful of all disorders, your skill 
and zeal, and great experience and prudence, will 
bring me through. I mark this latter word more 
particularly, because I hear of the most absurd and 
malicious reports being abroad of your having very 
nearly killed me! : 

“‘ Quelle folie, or rather, quelle méchanceté! 
Why, in general health, I never was better than 
since you took me in hand, and I can declare that 
since the 21st of September, 1842, I have never 
for a single day had occasion to assist, in any Way 
whatever, stubborn bowels, which reluctantly 
yielded for years and years only to the most power 
ful and pernicious drugs. 

‘Tt is true that to homeopathy I owe much, 
from having first taught me to abandon druggery; 
but then homeopathy had nothing to offer (me a 
least) in order to effect that which the free use of 
the pure simple water within and without, have, 
under your prudent and judicious management, 80 
admirably effected. Still I am often in great pam 


—and no wonder;—a desperate malady that for 
six or eight and twenty years had been in full po 
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session of me, and which has probably been im- 
mensely aggravated by the swallowing of a mass of 
the most violent and poisonous drugs—a quantity, 
which I do believe if noted down would not be 
credited. It is no wonder, I say, that even water 
cannot in thirteen months effect a cure. But it 
has kept me in excellent, and even robust general 
health, and if, instead of being seventy-five, I was 
only fifty-five, I should not be without hope of 
your totally subduing the enemy; but as I shall 
probably hardly give you time to obtain a complete 
victory, I must continue to bear my malady with 
all the patience and resignation that I can muster. 
If I do outlive it (which, however, I own I do not 
expect), I shall owe it entirely to your system. 
So persevere, my good doctor, as you have hitherto 
done, and believe me you will find a confiding 
patient ; and may you and the admirable system 
you have introduced into this country with so 
much talent, perseverance, and success, go on and 
prosper through good report and bad report. 

“You will be glad to hear that Lady Adelaide 
js in high health, and a steady advocate of the 
witer-cure, and I hear most favourable reports of 
Lord Lichfield. Lady Anglesey is tolerably well. 
We all send our best wishes to Mrs. Wilson, and 
Iremain, my dear doctor, yours truly, 

“¢ ANGLESEY.” 

We have given more prominence to this 
book than is usual with medical subjects, in 
order to rescue it from the limbo of quackery, 
into which its marvels and crotchets might 
lead one, on a cursory perusal, to consign it. 
Dr. Wilson is, to say the least, an original; 
and it is not too much to assert, that the 
brain of the good water-doctor has yielded in 
a measure to the excess of his enthusiasm. 
He thinks, for example, that human mani- 
festations of genius and talent of all sorts are 
the result of divine inspiration. ‘Tell me 
this,” says his imaginary patient: “do you 
believe that Shakspeare, Milton, Cuvier, 
Braussais, Davy, and such like men were 
og * Assuredly divinely inspired!” 
replies the doctor, boldly. We have every 
faith in Dr. Wilson’s genius and talent; there 
is sound philosophy in his medical treatment, 
and there is a kindly under-current of fecling 
and good meaning in his hook—but we have 
no belief in his celestial inspiration. 








History of the American Revolution. By 
George Bancroft. Vol. III. Bentley. 
Mr. Bancrort’s history increases in interest 
as it approaches the period of the Declaration 
of Independence. The present volume brings 
the narrative down to May, 1774. The clos- 
ing chapter, entitled ‘The Crisis,’ contains an 
account of the feeling with which the proceed- 
ings of the citizens of Boston were regarded 
throughout the colonies, and of the effect of 
the rebellion on the King and the government 
in the mother country. From this time the 
history of the American Revolution becomes 
comparatively simple; and we congratulate 
Mr. Bancroft on having completed the diffi- 
cult and laborious studies of which, in this and 
the preceding volume, we have the fruits. 
The whole of the antecedents and causes of 
the revolution have received from him the 
fullest examination, and are stated with a 
terseness and clearness surprising when we 
consider the mass of varied materials which it 
Was necessary to use. Besides the printed 
works of reference, of which the author has 

self an unusually large collection, and the 
books bearing on the subject, especially in the 


libraries of the British Museum, Harvard * 


ollege, and the Boston Atheneum, the latter 
being very rich in pamphlets, Mr. Bancroft 
has conducted industrious researches among 





the manuscript archives of various countries. 
In England, whatever facts the State Paper 
Office or the Records of the Treasury could 
reveal have been at his disposal. The archives 
of many private families, whose ancestors took 
leading part in the public affairs of that time, 
have been also open to him. Among these 
were consulted some of Chatham’s private 
letters, hitherto unpublished, especially two 
volumes of familiar notes that passed between 
Chatham and Hollis, full of allusions to Ame- 
rica. The Marquis of Lansdowne gave access 
to all the papers of his father, the Earl of 
Shelburne, by which the relations of him and 
of his party with America are amply illus- 
trated. From Lady Charlotte Lindsay was 
obtained the use of several hundred notes, or 
abstracts of notes, from George III. to her 
father, Lord North. Other English sources 
of new information are referred to in the pre- 
face. In France, the public archives were 
open to Mr. Bancroft’s examination, through 
the friendly offices of successive ministers, 
Guizot, Lamartine, Drouin de lHuys, and 
De Tocqueville. Researches were also under- 
taken for the author in the archives at the 
Hague, and in the Spanish public records, by 
which the completeness of the rescarch on the 
political and international aspects of the re- 
volution are secured. Of the materials de- 
rived from more private sources, especially the 
papers contributed by the families of some of 
the founders of the American Republic, the 
account given by Mr. Bancroft, at the com- 
mencement of this volume, confirms the con- 
fidence placed in his diligence and trustworthi- 
ness as a historian. Nor can we omit once 
more to bear testimony to the general tone of 
moderation and fairness by which the work is 
distinguished. Mr. Bancroft may justly ap- 
peal to his readers, in England as well as in 
America, whether he has “ written with can- 
dour, neither exaggerating vices of character 
nor reviving national animosities, but render- 
ing a just tribute to virtue wherever found.” 

The second volume closed with an account 
of the temporary lull in political feeling caused 
by the repeal of the obnoxious Stamp Act. 
The curtain rises on a new state of the rela- 
tions between the old country and the colonies. 
At home, the repeal of the Stamp Act was 
followed by a reaction, and the feeling pre- 
vailed that too much had been conceded. In 
America, the power of the British legislature 
became more and more the subject of mur- 
muring inquiry. The state of events in May, 
1766, is thus described by Mr. Bancroft :— 

“The satisfaction of America was not suffered 
to continue long. The King, regarding the repeal 
of the Stamp Act as a ‘fatal compliance,’ which 
had for ever ‘wounded the majesty’ of England, 
and ‘planted thorns’ under his own pillow, pre- 
ferred the hazard of losing the colonies to tempering 
the British claim of absolute authority. Their 
denial of that claim and their union were ascribed 
by his friends to the hesitation of his Ministers, 
whose measures, they insisted, had prevailed by 
‘artifices’ against the real opinion of Parliament; 
and ‘the coming hour’ was foretold, ‘when the 
British Augustus would grieve for the obscuring 
of the glories of his reign by the loss, not of a 
province, but of an empire more extensive than 
that of Rome; not of three legions, but of whole 
nations.’ 

‘‘No party in England could prevent an instan- 
taneous reaction. Pitt had erected no stronger 


= 


bulwark for America than the shadowy partition 
which divides internal taxation from imposts regu- 
lating commerce ; and Rockingham had leapt over 
this slight defence with scorn, declaring the power 
of Parliament to extend of right to all cases what- 
But they who give absolute power, give 


soever, 





the abuse of absolute power ;—they who draw the 
bolts from the doors and windows, let in the 
robber. When the opinions of Bedford and Gren- 
ville became sanctioned as just principles of consti- 
tutional law, no question respecting their policy 
remained open but that of its expediency; and 
country gentlemen, if they had a right to raise a 
revenue from America, were sure that it was expe- 
dient to ease themselves of one-fourth of their land- 
tax by exercising the right. The Administration 
were evidently without vitality; ‘they are dead 
and only lying in state,’ was the common remark. 
Conway avowed himself eager to resign; and 
Grafton not only threw up his office, but, before 
the House of Lords, addressing the prime minister, 
who regarded the ascendancy of the old whig aris- 
tocracy as almost a part of the British constitution, 
called on him to join in a willingness to be content 
with an inferior station, for the sake of accom- 
plishing a junction of the ablest statesmen of the 
country. 

“*On the resignation of Grafton, Conway, with 
his accustomed indecision, remained in office, but 
escaped from the care of America to the Northern 
Department. There appeared a general backward- 
ness to embark with Rockingham. Lord North 
had hardly accepted a lucrative post, before he 
changed his mind and excused himself. Lord 
Howe would not serve unless under Pitt. Lord 
Hardwicke also refused the place left vacant by 
Grafton ; so did his brother, Charles Yorke; and 
so did Egmont; till at last it fell to the husband 
of Conway’s step-daughter, the liberal, self-con- 
fident Duke of Richmond; who added grace and 
courtesy of manners to firm affections, but was 
swayed by a violent and undiscerning ambition, 
that far outran his ability. He, too, shunned the 
conduct of American affairs, and they were made 
over to a separate department of state, which 
Dartmouth was to accept, and which Charles 
Townshend avowed his hope of obtaining from a 
new administration. Once, to delay his fall, 
Rockingham suggested a coalition with the Duke 
of Bedford. In saloons, female politicians, at 
their game of loo, divined the ruin of the Ministry, 
and were zealots for governing the colonies by the 
hand of power. 

“In America half suppressed murmurs mingled 
with the general transport. Arbitrary taxation by 
Parliament began to be compared with restrictions 
on industry and trade, and the latter were found 
to be ‘the more slavish thing of the two,’ and 
‘the more inconsistent with civil liberty.’ The 
protesting lords had affirmed, that if the provinces 
might refuse obedience to one statute, they might 
to all, that there was no abiding place between 
unconditional universal submission and indepen- 
dence. Alarmed that such an alternative should be 
forced upon:them, the colonists, still professing 
loyalty to a common sovereign, drew nearer and 
nearer to a total denial of the power of the British 
legislature. ‘I will frecly spend nineteen shillings 
in the pound,’ said Franklin, ‘to defend my right 
of giving or refusing the other shilling ; and, after 
all, if I cannot defend that right, I can retire 
cheerfully with my little family into the boundless 
woods of America, which are sure to afford free- 
dom and subsistence to any man who can bait a 
hook or pull a trigger.’ ‘The Americans,’ said 
the press of Virginia, ‘are hasty in expressing 
their gratitude, if the repeal of the Stamp Act is 
not at least a tacit compact that Great Britain 
will never again tax us;’ and it advised ‘the 
different assemblies, without mentioning the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament, to enter upon their journals 
as strong declarations of their own rights as words 
could express.’ ” 





Charles Townshend at this time began to 
take the lead in the House of Commons in 
American affairs. In December, 1766, 
Chatham, broken in health and unequal to 
the difficulties of his publie position, left town, 
and retired to Bath :— 

“*Townshend saw his opportunity, and no longer 
concealed his intention. Knowing the king's dis- 





like of Shelburne, he took advantage of his own 
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greater age, his authority as the ablest orator in 
the House of Commons, his long acquaintance with 
American affairs, and the fact that they turned 
chiefly on questions of finance, to assume their 
direction. His ambition deceived him into the 
hope of succeeding where Grenville had failed ; and 
in concert with Paxton from Boston, he was de- 
vising a scheme for a board of Customs in America, 
and duties to be collected in its ports. He would 
thus obtain an American fund for a civil list, and 
centralise the power of government, where Gren- 
ville looked only for revenue. He expected his 
dismissal if Chatham regained health; and he also 
saw the clearest prospect of advancement by setting 
his colleagues at defiance. He therefore prepared 
to solve the questions of Asia and America in his 
own way; and trod the ground which he had 
shosen with fearless audacity. On the twenty- 
sixth day of January, the House of Commons, in 
committee of supply, considered the estimates for 
the land forees and garrisons in the Plantations. 
Grenville seized the opportunity to declaim on the 
repeal of the Stamp Act. He enforced the ne- 
cessity of relieving Great Britain from a burden 
which the colonies ought to bear, and which with 
contingencies exceeded 400,000/.; reminding the 
country gentlemen that this sum was nearly equal 
tu one shilling in the pound of the land tax. He 
spoke elaborately; and against Chatham was even 
more rancorous than usual. 

**¢ Administration,’ replied ‘Townshend, ‘has 
applied its attention to give relief to Great Britain 
from bearing the whole expense of securing, de- 
fending, and protecting America and the West 
India Islands; I shall bring into the House some 
propositions that I hope may tend, in time, to 
ease the people of England upon this head, and 
yet not be heavy in any manner upon the people 
in the colonies. I know the mode by which a 
revenue may be drawn from America without 
offenee.’ As he spoke the House shook with 
applause; ‘hear him,’ ‘hear him,’ now swelling 
loudest from his own side, now from the benches 
of the Opposition. ‘T am still,’ he continued, ‘a 
firm advocate for the Stamp Act, for its principle 
and for the duty itself, only the heats which pre- 
vailed made it an improper time to press it. I 
laugh at the absurd distinction between internal 
and external taxes. I know no such distinction. 
It is a distinction without a difference; it is perfect 
nonsense; if we have a right to impose the one, 
ve have a right to impose the other; the distinction 
is ridiculous in the opinion of every bedy, except 
the Americans.’ Looking up where the Colony 
Agents usually sat, he added with emotion, ‘I 
speak this aloud, that all you who are in the galleries 
may hear me; and, after this, I do not expect to have 
my statue erected in America.’ Then laying his 
hand on the table in front of him, he declared to 
the House, ‘England is undone, if this taxation of 
America is given up.’ 

‘*Grenville at once demanded of him to pledge 
himself to his declaration ; he did so most willingly ; 
and his promise received a tumultuous welcome. 

‘*Lord George Sackville pressed for a revenue 
that should be adequate; and Townshend engaged 
himself to the House to find a revenue, if not 
adequate, yet nearly sufficient to meet the military 
expenses when properly reduced. The loud burst 
of rapture dismayed Conway, who sat in silent 
astonishment at the unauthorised but premeditated 
rashness of his presumptuous colleague.” 

The description of this scene is partly de- 
rived from manuscript notes of those who 
were present, especially an account of the de- 
bate sent by W. 5. Johnson to Governor 
Pitkin, author of a ‘ History of the United 
States,’ the version in which work differs, 
however, from the manuscript as seen by Mr. 
Bancroft. Of Charles Townshend’s character 
a lively sketch is soon after given :— 

“‘The eclipse of Chatham left Charles Towns- 
hend the lord of the ascendant, He was a man of 
wonderful endowments, dashed with follies and 
indiscretion. Timpatient of waiting, his ruling 
passion was present success. He was for ever 





carried away by the immediate object of his desires, 
now hurried into expenses beyond his means, now 
clutching at the phantoms of the stock market or 
speculations in America. In social circles he was 
so fond of taking the lead, that to make sport for 
his companions, he had no friendship which he 
would not wound, no love which he would not 
caricature. In the House of Commons his brilliant 
oratory took its inspiration from the prevailing 
excitement ; and careless of consistency, heedless 
whom he deserted or whom he joined, he followed 
the floating indications of the loudest cheers. Ap- 
plause was the temptation which he had no power 
to resist. Gay, volatile, and fickle, he lived for 
the hour and shone for the hour, without the 
thought of founding an enduring name. Finding 

thatham not likely to re-appear, his lively imagi- 
nation was for ever on the stretch, devising schemes 
to realise his ambitious views; and he turned to 
pay the greatest court wherever political appear- 
ances were most inviting. 

“‘TIn the Cabinet meeting held on the 12th of 
March, at the house of Grafton, Townshend as- 
sumed to dictate to the Ministry its colonial policy. 
Till that shouid be settled, he neither could nor 
would move the particular sum necessary for the 
Extraordinarics in America. ‘If,’ said he, ‘TI 
cannot fulfil my promise to the House, I shall be 
obliged to make it appear that it is not my fault, 
and is against my opinion.’ ” 


The conduct of the British Parliament under 
the guidance of Townshend increased the fer- 
ment in the colonies. The necessity for union 
among the different States began to be more 
apparent :— 

“The Act suspending the legislative functions 
of New York increased the discontent. The 
danger of the example was understood; and while 
patriots of Boston encouraged one another to 
justify themselves in the eye of the present and of 
coming generations, they added, ‘Our strength 
consists in union. Let us, above all, be of one 
heart and one mind. Call on our sister Colonies 
to join with us. Should our righteous opposition 
to slavery be named rebellion, yet pursue duty with 
firmness, and leave the event to Heaven.’ An 
intimate correspondence grew up between New 
York and Boston. They would nullify Townshend’s 
Revenue Act by consuming nothing on which he 
had laid a duty; and avenge themselves on England 
by importing no more British goods. 

‘*At the beginning of this excitement, Charles 
Townshend was seized with fever, and after a 
short illness, during which he met danger with the 
unconcerned levity that had marked his conduct of 
the most serious affairs, he died at the age of forty- 
one, famed alike for incomparable talents and ex- 
treme instability. Where were now his gibes. 
Where his flashes of merriment that set the table in 
a roar; his brilliant eloquence which made him the 
wonder of Parliament? If his indiscretion forbade 
esteem, his good humour dissipated hate. He had 
been courted by all parties, but never possessed 
the confidence of any. He followed no guide, and 
he had no plan of his own. No one wished him 
as an adversary; no one trusted him as an associate. 
He sometimes spoke with boldness; but at heart 
he was as timid as he was versatile. He had clear 
conceptions, depth of understanding, great know- 
ledge of every branch of administration, and inde- 
fatigable assiduity in business. During the last 
session of Parliament, his career had been splendid 
and successful. He had just obtained the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland for his brother, and a 
peerage for his wife, to descend to his children; 
and with power, fortune, affection, and honours 
clustering around him, he fell in the bloom of man- 
hood, the most celebrated statesman who has left 
nothing but errors to account for his fame.” 

After Townshend’s death, Lord North ap- 
pears as the evil genius of American politics : 

“ At that time Lord North was thirty-five years 
old, having seen the light in the same year with 
Washington. While the great Virginian employed 
himself as a careful planter, or fulfilled his trust as 











a colonial legislator, or, in his hour of leisure, 
leaning against the primeval oaks on the lawn at 
Mount Vernon, in full view of the thickly forested 
hill which now bears the Capitol, mused on the 
destinies of his country, and resolved to preseryg 
its liberty, Lord North entered the cabinet in 
which he was to remain for fifteen of the moat 
eventful years in the history of Britain. He wag 
a Minister after the King’s own heart; not bril. 
liant, but of varied and extensive knowledve: 
good humoured and able; opposed to republican, 
ism, to reform, and to every popular measure, 
He had voted for the Stamp Act, and against its 
repeal; and had been foremost in the pursuit of 
Wilkes. Though choleric, he was of an easy 
temperament ; a friend to peace, yet not fearing 
war; of great personal courage, which however 
partook something of apathy; rarely violent; 
never enterprising; of such moderation in his 
ambition, ‘his wishes and his demands, that he 
seemed even disinterested. His judgment -was 
clear and his perceptions quick ; but his will was 
feeble; 4 weakness which only endeared him the 
more to his royal master, making his presence 
soothing, not by arts of flattery, but by the quali- 
ties of his nature. He took a leading part.in the 
conduct of affairs, just as the people of America 
were discussing the character of the new Revenue 
Act, which the King had not suggested; which 
no living member of the cabinet would own ; which 
Grafton, the prime Minister, described as ‘absurd; 
but which was left as the fatal bequest of Charles 
Townshend to his successors and his country.” 


Of the British Parliament at this period 
Mr. Bancroft gives a melancholy but true 
description :-— 


**The administration of public affairs had de- 
generated into a system of patronage, which had 
money for its object; and was supported by the 
King from the love of authority. The Government 
of England had more and more ceased to represent 
the noble spirit of England. The Twelfth Parlia- 
ment, which had taxed America and was now neat 
its dissolution, has never been rivalled in its bold 
profligacy. Its predecessors had been corrupt. 
The men of Bolingbroke’s time took bribes more 
openly than those of Walpole; those of Walpole 
than those of the Pelhams; and those of the Pel- 
hams than those since the accession of George III; 
so that direct gifts of money were grown less fre- 
quent as public opinion increased in power. But 
there never was a Parliament so shameless in its 
corruption as this Twelfth Parliament which vir- 
tually severed America from England. It had its 
votes ready for anybody that was Minister, and 
for any measure that the Minister of the day might 
propose. It gave an almost unanimous support to 
Pitt, when, for the last time in seventy years, the 
foreign politics of England were on the side of 
liberty. It had a majority for Newcastle after he 
had ejected Pitt; for Bute when he dismissed 
Newcastle; for Grenville so long as he was the 
friend of Bute; for Grenville when he became 
Bute’s most implacable foe; and for the slender 
capacity of the inexperienced Rockingham. The 
shadow of Chatham, after his desertion of the 
House, could sway its decisions, When Charles 
Townshend, rebelling in the cabinet, seemed likely 
to become Minister, it listened to him. When 
Townshend died, North easily restored subcrdina- 
tion. 

“Nor was it less impudent as to measures. It 
promoted the alliance with the King of Prussia and 
deserted him; it protected the issue of general 
warrants, and utterly condemned them; it passed 
the Stamp Act, and it repealed the Stamp Act; 
it began to treat America with tenderness, then 
veered about, imposed new taxes, changed essen: 
tially American constitutions, and showed a readi- 
ness to suspend and abolish the freedom of the 
American legislative. It was corrupt, and it knew 
itself to be corrupt, and made a jest of its own 
corruption. While it lasted, it was ready @ 


bestow its favours on any Minister or party; and 
when it was gont, and had no more chances 
prostitution, men wrote its epitaph as of the most 
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scandalously abandoned body that England had 
ever known.” 

From resistance to illegal and unjust op- 
pression by the Home Government the Ame- 
rican leaders began to pass to claims of inde- 
pendence. Samuel Adams, at Boston, was 
one of the first openly to speak of a republic: 


*¢We will not submit to any tax,’ he spoke 
out, ‘nor become slaves. We will take up arms 
and spend our last drop of blood, before the King 
and Parliament shall impose on us, or settle Crown 
officers independent of the colonial legislature to 
dragoon us.’ He openly denied the superiority of 
the existing forms of government. It was not 
reverence for kings, he would say, that brought 
the ancestors of New England to America. They 
fled from kings and bishops, and looked up to the 
King of kings. ‘We are free, therefore,’ he con- 
cluded, ‘and want no king.’ ‘The times were 
never better in Rome than when they had no king, 
and were a free state.’ As he reflected on the 
extent of the colonies in America, he saw the vast 
empire that was forming, and was conscious it 
must fashion its own institutions, and reform those 
of England.” 

Of the town of Boston, which had the honour 
of taking the lead in the resistance to England, 
a graphic account is given :— 


“The King set himself, and his ministry, and 
Parliament, and all Great Britain, to subdue to his 
will one stubborn little town on the sterile coast of 
the Massachusetts Bay. The odds against it were 
fearful ; but it showed a life inextinguishable, and 
had been chosen to keep guard over the liberties of 
mankind. P 

“The Old World had not its parallel. It 
counted about sixteen thousand inhabitants of Eu- 
ropean origin, all of whom learned to read and 
write. Good public schools were the foundation 
of its political system; and Benjamin Franklin, 
one of their grateful pupils, in his youth appren- 
ticed to the art which makes knowledge the com- 
mon property of mankind, had gone forth from 
them to stand before the nations as the representa- 
tive of the modern plebeian class. 

‘*As its schools were for all its children, so the 
great body of its male inhabitants of twenty-one 
years of age, when assembled in a hall which 
Faneuil, of Huguenot ancestry, had built for them, 
was the source of all municipal authority. In the 
meeting of the town, its taxes were voted, its 
affairs discussed and settled ; its agents and public 
servants annually elected by ballot; and abstract 
political principles freely debated. A small pro- 
perty qualification was attached to the right of suf- 
frage, but did not exclude enough to change the 
character of the institution. There had never ex- 
isted a considerable municipality, approaching so 
nearly to a pure democracy ; and, for so populous 
a place, it was undoubtedly the most orderly and 
best governed in the world. 

“‘Its ecclesiastical polity was in like manner re- 
publican, The great mass were congregation- 
alists ; each church was an assembly formed by 
voluntary agreement; self-constituted, —self-sup- 
ported, and independent. They were clear that no 
person or church had power. over another church. 
There was not a Roman Catholic altar in the place ; 
the usages of ‘papists’ were looked upon as worn- 
out superstitions, fit only for the ignorant. But 
the people were not merely the fiercest enemies of 
“popery and slavery ;’ they were Protestants even 
against Protestantism; and though the English 
Church was tolerated, Boston kept up its exaspe- 
ration against prelacy. Its ministers were still its 
prophets and its guides ; its pulpit, in which now 
that Mayhew was no more, Cooper was admired 
above all others for eloquence and patriotism, by 
weekly appeals inflamed alike the fervour of piety 
and of liberty. In the ‘Boston Gazette,’ it en- 
Joy ed a free press, which gave currency to its con- 
clusions on the natural right of man to self-govern- 
ment, 

‘Its citizens were inquisitive ; seeking to know 
the causes of things, and to search for the reason 








of existing institutions in the laws of nature. Yet 
they controlled their speculative turn by practical 
judgment ; exhibiting the seeming contradiction of 
susceptibility to enthusiasm, and calculating 
shrewdness. They were fond of gain, and adven- 
turous, penetrating, and keen in their pursuit of 
it; yet their avidity was tempered by a well-con- 
sidered and continuing liberality. Nearly every 
man was struggling to make his own way in the 
world and his own fortune ; and yet individually 
and as a body they were public-spirited.” 


The latter part of the volume is occupied 
chiefly with the narrative of the events at 
Boston connected with the new revenue act. 
The uselessness and impolicy of the course 
pursued by the British Government in regard 
to the tea-duties are then stated :— 


“Tt may reasonably be asked what England was 
gaining by the controversy with America. The 
commissioners of the stamp-office were just then 
settling their accounts for their expenses in Ame- 
rica; which were found to have exceeded twelve 
thousand pounds, while they had received for 
revenue, almost entirely from Canada and the 
West India Islands, only about fifteen hundred. 
The result of the tax on tea had been more disas- 
trous. Even in Boston, under the very eyes of 
the commissioners of the customs, seven-eighths of 
the teas consumed were Dutch teas; and in the 
southern governments the proportion was much 
greater; so that the whole remittance of the last 
year for duties on tea and wines and other articles 
taxed indirectly, amounted to no more than eighty- 
five or eighty pounds; while ships and soldiers for 
the support of the collecting officers had cost some 
hundred thousands, and the East India Company 
had lost the sale of goods to the amount of two 
and a half millions of dollars annually.” 


We add only one other extract, from the 
description of the memorable scene when 
Franklin was browbeaten and insulted by Wed- 
derburne and the Lords of the Privy Council. 
There are few Englishmen now-a-days who 
will not read Mr. Bancroft’s indignant com- 
ments with the same feelings as the keenest 
American republican. On the 27th January, 
1773, the news arrived in London of the people 
of Boston having thrown the tea overboard, 
and the public rage against the rebels was at 
its height :— 


‘¢ In this state of public feeling, Franklin on tie 
29th, assisted by Dunning and John Lee, came 
before the Privy Council, to advocate the removal 
of Hutchinson and Oliver, in whose behalf ap- 
peared Israel Mauduit, the old adviser of the 
stamp tax ; and Wedderburne the solicitor-general. 
It was a day of great expectation. Thirty-five 
lords of the council were present; a larger number 
than had ever attended a hearing; and the room 
was filled with a crowded audience, among whom 
were Priestly and Edmund Burke. ania 

“The question, as presented by Dunning, was 
already decided in favour of the petitioners; it was 
the universal opinion that Hutchinson ought to be 
superseded. Wedderburne changed the issue, as if 
Franklin were on trial; and in a speech, which 
was a continued tissue of falsehood and ribaldry, 
turned his invectives against the petitioners and 
their messenger. Of all men, Franklin was the 
most important in any attempt at conciliation. 
He was the agent of the two great colonies of 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, and also of New 
Jersey and Georgia; was the friend of Edmund 
Burke, who was agent for New York. All the 
troubles in British colonial policy had grown out of 
the neglect of his advice, and there was no one who 
could have mediated like him between the metro- 
polis and the Americans. He was now thrice 
venerable, from genius, fame in the world of 
science, and age, being already nearly three-score 
years and ten. This man, Wedderburne, turnmg 
from the real question, employed all the cunning 
powers of distortion and misrepresentation to abuse. 





With an absurdity of application which the lords 
of the Privy Council were too much prejudiced to 
observe, he drew a parallel between Boston and 
Capri, Hutchinson and Sejanus, the humble peti- 
tion of the Massachusetts assembly, and a verbose 
and grand epistle of the Emperor Tiberius. Frank- 
lin, whose character was most benign, and who, 
from obvious motives of mercy had assumed the 
sole responsibility respecting the letters, he de- 
scribed as a person of the most deliberate malevo- 
lence, realising in life what poetic fiction only had 
penned for the breast of a bloody African. The 
speech of Hutchinson challenging a discussion of 
the supremacy of Parliament, had been not only 
condemned by public opinion in England, but dis- 
approved by the sceretary of state; Wedderburne 
pronounced it ‘a masterly one,’ which had ‘stunned 
the faction.’ Vranklin, for twenty years had ex- 
erted his wonderful powers as the great conciliator, 
had never once employed the American press to 
alarm the American people, but had sought to pre- 
vent the parliamentary taxation of America, by 
private and successful remonstrance during the 
time of the Pelhams; by seasonable remonstrance 
with Grenville against the Stamp Act; by honest 
and true answers to the inquiries of the House of 
Commons; by the best of advice to Shelburne. 
When sycophants sought by flattery to mislead the 
Minister for America, he had given correct infor- 
mation and safe counsel to the ministry of Grafton, 
and repeated it emphatically, and in writing to the 
ministry of North; but Wedderburne stigmatised 
this wise and hearty lover of both countries as ‘a 
true incendiary.’ The letters which had been 
written by public men in public offices on public 
affairs to one who formed an integral part of the 
body, that had been declared to possess absolute 
power over America, and which had been written 
for the purpose of producing a tyrannical exercise 
of that absolute power, he called private. Hutch- 
inson had solicited the place held by Franklin, 
from which Franklin was to be dismissed; this 
fact was suppressed, and the wanton falsehood 
substituted, that Franklin had desired the governer’s 
office, and had basely planned ‘his rival’s over- 
throw.’ Franklin had inclosed the letters officially 
to the speaker of the Massachusetts Assembly, 
without a single injunction of secrecy with regard 
to the sender; Wedderburne maintained that they 
were sent anonymously and secretly; and by an 
argument founded on a misstatement, but which 
he put forward as irrefragable, he pretended to 
convict Franklin of having obtained the letters by 
fraudulent and corrupt means, or of having stolen 
them from the person who stole them. 

“The Lords of Council, as he spoke, cheered 
him on by their laughter; and the cry of ‘ Hear 
him, hear him!’ burst repeatedly from a body, 
which professed to be sitting in judgment as the 
highest court of appeal for the colonies, and yet 
encouraged the advocate of one of the parties to 
insult a public envoy, present only as the person 
delivering the petition of a great and loyal colony. 
Meantime the grey-haired Franklin, whom Kant, 
the noblest philosopher of that age, had called the 
modern Prometheus, stood conspicuously erect, 
confronting his vilifier and the Privy Council, com- 
pelled to listen while calumny, in the service of 
lawless force, aimed a death-blow at his honour, 
and his virtues called on God and man to see how 
unjustly he suffered. 

““The reply of Dunning, who was very ill and 
was fatigued by standing so long, could scarcely 
be heard ; and that of Lee produced no impression. 
There was but one place in England where fit 
reparation could be made ; and there was but one 
man who had the eloquence and tlie courage and 
the weight of character to effect the atonement. 
For the present, Franklin must rely on the ap- 
proval of the monitor within his own breast. ‘I 
have never been so sensible of the power of a good 
conscience,’ said he to Priestly; ‘for if I had not 
considered the thing for which I have been so much 
insulted, as one of the best actions of iny life, and 
what I should certainly do again in the same cir- 
cumstances, [ could not have supported it.’ But 
it was not to him, it was to the people of Massa- 
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chusetts, and to New England, and to all America, 
that the insult was offered through their agent. 

“Franklin and Wedderburne parted ; the one 
to spread the celestial fire of freedom among men ; 
to make his name a cherished household word in 
every nation of Europe ; and in the beautiful lan- 
guage of Washington, ‘to be venerated for bene- 
volence, to be admired for talents, to be esteemed 
for patriotism, to be beloved for philanthropy :’ 
the other childless, though twice wedded, unbe- 
loved, wrangling with the patron who had im- 
peached his veracity, busy only in ‘getting every 
thing he could’ in the way of titles and riches, as 
the wages of corruption. Franklin, when he died, 
had nations for his mourners, and the great and 
the good throughout the world as his eulogists : 
when Wedderburne died, there was no man to 
mourn; no senate spoke his praise ; no poet em- 
balmed his memory ; and his king, hearing that 
he was certainly dead, said only, ‘then he has not 
left a greater knave behind him in my dominions.’ 
The report of the Lords, which had been prepared 
beforehand, was immediately signed; and ‘they 
went away,’ says Fox, ‘almost ready to throw up 
their hats for joy, as if, by the vehement and elo- 
quent Philippic against the hoary-headed Franklin, 
they had obtained a triumph.’ ” 

Mr. Bancroft concludes his third volume 
with a sketch of the general political state of 
Europe at the outbreak of the American war. 
“As the fleets and armies of England went 
forth to consolidate arbitrary power, the sound 
of war everywhere else on the earth died away. 
Kings sat still in awe, and nations turned to 
watch the issue.” 
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Travels on the Shores of the Baltic. Extended 
to Moscow. By 8. 8. Hill. Arthur Hall, 
Virtue, and Co. 

Anovt three months since an interesting 
work appeared from the pen of this author, 
descriptive of a tour in Asiatic Russia, entitled 
‘Travels in Siberia ;’ and without regarding 
the political events which have become mag- 
nified into such general importance, Mr. Hill 
commenced his journal at Moscow. The 
countries of the Baltic and the Russian capi- 
tal, visited by him on his way thither, having 
attracted much curious interest lately, the 
traveller has now been induced to publish 
the earlier portion of his narrative, and it 
forms a volume of valuable and exceedingly 
pleasant reading. As an example, we may 
first quote Mr. Hill’s description of Helsing- 
fors, behind whose forts des Russian fleet 
wisely, if not bravely, keeps out of the reach 
of French and British guns :— 

‘*The town of Helsingfors is built upon a penin- 
sula, or promontory, and more immediately de- 
fended by the two forts of Braberg and Ulrica- 
bourg, placed on the main land within the port, 
which is said to be capable of admitting sixty or 
seventy line-of-battle ships, all riding at anchor 
under the cover of these forts. The proper strength 
of the place, however, lies in the magnitude of its 
outer defensive works, which are of the most for- 
midable description, and go under the general term 
of the fortresses of Sveaborg. They occupy no less 
than seven islands, several of which are united by 
bridges. Casemates appear to be formed in them 
for no less than 6000 or 7000 small arms; and the 
united fortresses are said to mount 800 cannon, and 
to possess a garrison of 12,000 men. Some of 
these formidable works are formed by cutting and 
fashioning the solid rock; and there are magazines, 
arsenals, and barracks, both upon one of these 
islands and upon the mainland. There are even 
docks upon the same tongue of land upon which 
the town stands, that have been partly cut out of 
. the solid rock. 

**On the morning after landing, we set out at an 
early hour to make a little survey of the town. 
This new seat of the provincial government of Fin- 
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land, presents a remarkable instance of energy and 
progress, Thirty years ago it was a mere fishing 
village; but on account of the advantages of its 
position, it was chosen for the seat of the govern- 
ment of the province; and, already, it possesses 
all the public buildings and institutions which 
usually characterise and embellish the capital of a 
great province. Its population amounts to about 
12,000 souls. 

‘¢We walked first upon a grass promenade with 
avenues of trees, all enclosed within green painted 
railings, At the termination of this public place, 
stands the theatre. Near this, we entered the 
principal square of the town, the sides of which are 
formed by a grand new Cathedral, the Senate- 
house, the University, and some private houses. 
The Cathedral is constructed in the form of the 
Greek cross, with a large dome in the centre, and 
four cupolas surmounting the terminations of the 
four arms of the cross; and it is painted, upon the 
exterior, with yellow walls and a light green roof, 
quite in harmony with the principal buildings, both 
private and public, of the town. 

‘‘The Senate-house is a fine building, in har- 
mony also with the edifices around. Its library 
contains about 80,000 volumes, all of which were 
brought from the old capital. 

‘“*In the University we found a Museum, in 
which are specimens of zoology and of minerals, 
and other objects for the study of natural history, 
especially of the northern regions. 

** Above the town stands an Observatory fur- 
nished with the instruments which formerly be- 
longed to that of Abo. 

‘*Upon a broad esplanade between the quay and 
the first houses of the town, stands an obelisk de- 
signed to commemorate the visit of the Emperor 
Alexander, at the time of the erection of Helsing- 
fors into a metropolitan city.” 


Cronstadt, too, it would appear, is much 
too strongly granite-bound to crumble before 
the enemy’s shot and shells :— 

‘‘ During the time I spent in St. Petersburgh, I 
made several excursions to places in its vicinity. 
The first of these was to the island of Cronstadt, 
which I had not the opportunity of inspecting at 
the time of entering the river. I embarked at the 
English quay, by a small steamer that passes be- 
tween the port and the city, at an early hourin the 
day; and, by the aid of the current, which runs 
perpetually down, we arrived at our destination in 
less than two hours, and landed at a long pier 
which jets out at the north-east corner of the town. 

‘“‘T was fortunate in having brought to Russia a 
letter of introduction to Mr. Booker, our much 
respected consul there at the time, but since de- 
ceased, greatly lamented by the British residents 
both of the port and of the capital, and by all to 
whom he was known. My letter was from Mr. 
Draper, a well-known merchant of London, and 
son-in-law to Mr. Booker, and had been already 
forwarded, and replied to by a polite invitation to 
visit the island. 

“On my arrival at Cronstadt, IT found Mr. 
Booker full of business among a number of clerks ; 
but he obligingly put me under the charge of a 
young gentleman who was in his office, for a guide, 
to view all that was remarkable in the place. 

‘* Bending our steps towards the water-side, after 
passing the custom-house, the arsenal, anda college 
of cadets, we reached the merchants’ harbour, which 
is one of three connected basins that form the port; 
the other two of which are ealled the middle har- 
bour, and the man-of-war harbour. Here we en- 
gaged a boat, in which we rowed through the 
shipping to the quay and bastions, which front the 
sea. Upon mounting this bulwark of the town 
and the port, we came upon a broad rampart con- 
structed of wood, upon a base of solid granite, 
forming as necessary a defence against the assault 
of the restless waves, as the guns with which it is 
mounted form against any attack from an enemy’s 
fleet. 

‘There is nothing connected with the island of 
Cronstadt, that is not before the eye of the observer 
from one part or other of these ramparts. The 











island itself occupies nearly a middle position be. 
tween the southern and northern shores of the } 
of the Néva; or is about six miles from the shores of 
Cavelia on the northern side, and four from those 
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of Ingria on the southern. It is about seven miley 
in length, but does not average more than a mile 
in breadth. It lies nearly parallel to the coasts on 
either side; and the town, with its fortresses and 
basins, is situated at its south-eastern extremity, 
It was originally no more than a loose bed of sand 
and morass, strewed with masses of granite rock, 
such as are found in most low countries where there 
is much floating ice, which has doubtless, at some 
period or other, been the means by which they haye 
been transported from coasts where the granite cliffs 
are exposed to frosts, that from time to time sever 
the masses from the solid rock. 

“The conversion of this barren waste into 4 
flourishing seaport town with a fine harbour, was, 
of course, a work begun by Peter the Great; for 
what is there that is worthy of being preserved in 
this empire, that had not its origin with Peter, 
whose successors indeed have completed almost 
without exception all that this extraordinary man 
commenced, while they have at the same time con- 
tinued the policy that introduced Russia into the 
family of European nations ? 

‘Notwithstanding the breadth of either arm of 
the bay, that on the north side of the island is too 
fuil of rocks and shoals, and the channel too narrow, 
intricate, and shallow, to admit vessels of any con- 
siderable burden. 

““We saw, however, several sloops, possibly 
fishing vessels, taking this course, while we stool 
upon the bastions. Upon the south side appear 
the same shoals and rocks; but the channel, which 
here sweeps by the south-east point of the island, 
though intricate and narrow, is deep enough to 
admit the largest ships as far as the basin which 
forms the port. 

‘* Peter the Great erected fortifications both upon 
the island of Cronstadt, and upon other sites com- 
manding the entrance to the bay by the south 
channel, from whigh have arisen a series of defen- 
sive works, which, aided by the natural position of 
the island, renders Cronstadt, if not, as it has even 
been supposed by some, impregnable, at least one 
of the most formidable fortresses of modern times. 
Being encompassed by banks and shoals, and to 
be approached only by narrow channels, its posi- 
tion has afforded sites for many strong forts, of 
which no less than six have been erected upon 
shoals, sand banks, and rocks lying even with, or 
below the surface of the water, and within the 
cross fire from which every vessel of any consider 
able burden must pass. 

“From the mole upon which we are now stan¢- 
ing, all the fortresses which defend the approaches 
to the Néva are under our view. At this point 
Fort Menzikoff rises above the barrier against the 
sea, with four tiers and forty-four guns, which 
can rake the channel by which every vessel must 
approach. Immediately opposite this, on the south 
side of the channel, rises the great fort of Cronslott, 
formed of granite and timber, from a small island 
at the extremity of the shoals stretching out from 
the shore on this side, and mounting 56 guns 
casemates, and 82 in barbette (uncovered). 

“The next fort, west of the bay, is that of Peter 
the First, which is seen rising out of the water m 
a similar manner to that of Cronslott, and is built 
wholly of granite, and mounts 28 guns in cast 
mates, and 50 in barbette. Beyond this, in the 
same manner, rises Fort Alexander, also of granite 
and casemated, with four tiers, and 116 guns; a 
yet further west, is Fort Constantine, of 25 guns 
in a single tier. The sixth fort is that of Risbank, 
built of granite and timber, and rising upon the 
south side of the channel, and, though yet unfi 
nished, intended to mount 60 guns in two tiers. 

“On the west side, the town is defended by 
ramparts and a deep ditch, and on the north ! 
ramparts and bastions, and twelve batteries, an¢ 
at the north-east point where the pier project LM 
16 guns in casemates. On the east, where there 


is but three feet of water within guns’ range, there 
are ramparts, but no batteries, 
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“The island itself is defended by a fort called 
Fort Peter, and by two batteries, all upon the 
south side, in the rear of the forts which guard the 
channel, and by Fort Alexander upon the north 
side, and by redoubts and lines near its extremity. 

“ After spending some time upon the bastions, 
we re-embarked, and rowed about among the mer- 
chant shipping. The basin was not crowded, but 
it was said to have about 600 vessels moored within 
its granite barrier, and it might, probably, without 
inconvenience, hold double the number we saw 
there. There were ships bearing the flags of all 
the maritime nations, the English being predomi- 
nant. Among the Danish vessels there were a 
frigate and a steamer of war, both taking in grain 
like ordinary merchant ships. 

“From the part of the harbour occupied by the 
merchant ships, we rowed to another part of the 
same basin, which is called the middle harbour. 
This is appropriated to the men of war that are 
fitting out. It unites with the merchants’ harbour, 
and hasa dock attached to it, which the ships enter 
by acanal. Beyond this lies the proper haven for 
ships fitted for sea, which is called the ‘ Orlogshamzn.’ 
This is capacious enough to contain between thirty- 
five and forty line-of-battle ships. It is protected 
by a mole and bastions, independent of those of the 
common harbour.” 


Let us now accompany Mr. Hill in a plea- 
sant walk through St. Petersburgh :— 

‘ After crossing the great place we entered the 
chief street, which is called the Nevski Perspec- 
tive, and is that in which there is the greatest 
movement and commerce, and that which presents 
the most remarkable of such characteristic scenes 
of this metropolis as are calculated to attract the 
first attention and interest of the stranger. 

“Tt was a little before the busy hour of noon 
that we turned into this grand promenade, and 
great commercial thoroughfare of St. Petersburgh. 
An idea of the effect produced on a stranger 
upon entering this street for the first time, might 
only be conveyed in description by designating it, 
a double line of lofty palaces, with a wide and 
well-paved space between them, and freed from 
the sameness incident to too great regularity by 
some variety in the style of the buildings, and by 
evidences at every step, that it is the centre of 
commerce, and the seat of the more active and 
wealthy of the industrious inhabitants of the capital. 

_ “The first thing that strikes the stranger, after 
his eye has dwelt for some time upon the prospect 
before him, is the display of paintings suspended 
from the walls of the houses, or covering almost 
every shutter, from the ground floor, sometimes, 
even to the highest appartement of the buildings ; 
and, at the same time, the paucity of writing, to 
indicate the trades and professions of the citizens. 

hese paintings are, perhaps, the first of the traits 
of the character and customs of the middle ages 
surviving in Western Europe, which the traveller 
will observe in Russia, and of which the barber's 
pole seems the last relic in this way left among our- 
selves, Thus, here, as well as in other parts of the 
town, the trades and avocations of the tenants of 
the different appartements of the buildings, are sig- 
nificantly indicated by these signs. Instead of dis- 
figuring the fronts of the houses by large bow-win- 
dows for the exhibition of the tradesmen’s wares, 
a§ In our great thoroughfares, almost every article 
for sale, even upon the ground floor, is represented 

im these indicative paintings. If, for instance, we 
would purchase groceries, it is not necessary that 
we should be so learned as to read the Russian 
equivalent for our term, to guide us ; we have only 
to look out for a sign, and we shall not search long 

efore we find a picture with tea-chests and sugar- 
hogsheads, very likely accompanied by amusing 
am he apa the pesag mam of their con- 

Chins the negro grinding the cane, and the 

ese rolling the tea-leaves, till they severally 
come articles of commerce in retail; and even 
pd ge shopman vending them from behind the 
te r within. If we wish to buy shoes, we have 
thins be about, till we see the painting of some 

Proned artisan, probably a story or two high, 














busily at work with the awl, while another is re- 
presented in the act of trying on. Lf we want a 
cup of coffee or tea, we soon find a shutter crowded 
with the representation of coffee-pots, tea-pots, and 
cups and saucers, and have only to enter, to be 
served with some of the best in the world, of tea 
especially. If we desire to refresh ourselves with a 
glass of wine, a dozen painted bottles meet our eye 
in 2 moment ; and we see waiters pouring out the 
generous beverage, and bibbers holding up the 
sparkling glass to search for the insect’s wing 
which certain bons vivants among us are so de- 
lighted to discover. A London alderman, indeed, 
could not walk far up the Nevski Perspective, 
without discovering as many indications of good 
substitutes for turtle, if not of the shelled amphi- 
bious animal itself, as might reconcile him to any 
reasonable term of banishment from the table of 
the Lord Mayor. Horses, carriages, equipages of 
every kind figure here; in short, everything for 
sale or hire, from a pin to a column of marble, or 
from a go-cart to an equipage fit for an emperor ; 
and, for all which, indeed, I felt quite as grateful, 
during my stay in the Russian capital, as every 
simple peasant must be, that, from his cloddy occu- 
pation, finds his,way to the metropolis of his 
country. More than once, indeed, when unat- 
tended by a cicerone, I had to draw the tradesman 
from behind his counter to point out the article I 
was in want of, from among the many that were 
upon his sign: and it may be said, to the cyedit of 
the Russian artists, that much more rarely than 
might be expected, is a painting mistaken by the 
passenger for the representation of any other thing 
than that for which it is intended; at least, only 
one instance came within my experience. Upon 
this occasion, I was in company with a friend, and 
when we had pointed out to the shopman what we 
thought represented a pair of gloves, he presented 
us with a pair of breeches. But the mistake was 
easily corrected; for, such is the discernment 
natural to all who profit by their intelligence, that 
we had only to thrust our hands instead of our legs 
into the breeches, and we were understood in a 
moment.” 

Mr. Hill’s account of a visit to the Mining 
Academy suggests a hint well worth the at- 
tention of our own school of mines at the 
Museum of Economic Geology. It appears 
that even miniature mines are constructed 
beneath the building of the academy in orderto 
illustratethe practicalmode of working them :— 

‘‘The Mining Academy of St. Petersburgh is an 
institution of great interest; and it were perhaps 
well if it were made the model of some institutions 
that might be with advantage established in Great 
Britain. Youths intended to be employed in the 
civil service of the mines belonging to the govern- 
ment in the different parts of the empire, receive 
an especially adapted practical education for the 
purpose, either here or in some one of several 
branch establishments of the institution which have 
been formed in other parts of the country. Thus, 
in place of the study of the theory alone of those 
branches of science of which their future pursuits 
render it necessary they should acquire a competent 
knowledge, they have but to descend to the caves 
beneath the building of this academy, to be trans- 
ported into the midst of the type of the practical 
operation of the works they are designed to super- 
intend. There, in a series of model mines, fur- 
nished with everything required in the interior of 
the several descriptions of mines in Russia and 
Siberia, they have the means of perfecting their 
knowledge, both of the theory and practice of the 
art of mining in all its branches. 

‘«The Museum attached to this institution con- 
tains a thousand objects of the highest interest, 
and many articles of great intrinsic value. There 
is here a block of malachite, weighing above three 
thousand pounds, and valued at 18,0002. sterling, 
and many pieces of native gold, one of which was 
marked 88lb. Russian, which would be about 80Ib. 
English. There is also a piece of platina marked 
241b. Russian, or about 22lb. English, and also ten 
diamonds, of 90 carats each, There are models, 





likewise, of portions of the Ural mountains, and of 
lakes and mines, and of all the mechanical instru- 
ments and chemical apparatus used in the process 
of mining. Some of the models of mines in glass 
cases are highly curious, and are filled with miners 
of the different classes, following every one his 
special occupation, in excavating, carrying, or 
wheeling the ore.” 

The author’s style is intelligent and agree- 
able, and his book is at the present moment 
one of much interest. 





Voltaire and his Times. By L. F. Bungener. 

Constable and Co. 

Julian; or, the Close of an Era. By L. F. 

Bungencr. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

{Second Notice. ] 
Amone the incidental sketches of distin- 
guished men occurring in this work, we cite 
that of Massillon, of whom the author’s esti- 
mate is not so great as his traditional fame 
suggests; but the tenor of his writings is here 
truly characterised :— 

‘* But the author who contributed most to bring 
down declamations upon princes—durst we venture 
to say it ?—was Massillon. 

“Ts it true that Voltaire looked on him as the 
model of prose writers? Is it true that the ‘ Petit 
Caréme’ was to be seen continually, side by side 
with the ‘Athalie’ of Racine, on Voltaire’s table ? 

‘* Voltaire said so ; D’Alembert has repeated it ; 
Europe has believed it. Shall we believe it? It 
would not perhaps be difficult to show that Massil- 
lon’s good qualities were little of a nature to obtain 
for him Voltaire’s admiration, and that his faults, 
on the other hand, could not have escaped the eye 
of such a judge. 

‘«Even although this admiration were manifestly 
sincere, still there would be occasion for inquiring 
into the causes of it. Why did Voltaire, why did 
the infidel school, ery up Massillon ? 

“Let us open that ‘ Petit Caréme’ which Vol- 
taire had, or which he had not, on his table, and 
you will not be long in understanding why he pre- 
tended to prize it so much. 

‘*A book may be a bad book in two different 
ways; bad in itself—which is certainly not the 
case in this instance—bad as lending itself to bad 
consequences ; and who will deny that the ‘ Petit 
Caréme lent itself superabundantly to these ? 

‘“Two things had at once procured for these dis- 
courses a popularity which sermons, as sermons, 
never could look for. 

“ First of all, they have little or none of the pith 
of Christianity. They are sermons that are as little 
sermons as possible. We have an exhibition of 
pure and gentle morality ; still it is morality, and 
it is not faith. 

‘*In the second place, we have philosophy in 
abundance; good and wise philosophy, it is true, 
but feeble withal, and too susceptible of being 
easily turned to account of the ideas, the interests, 
and the passions of the epoch. 

“Tt had been laid hold of accordingly. The 
‘Petit Caréme’ had been made the gospel of that 
new religion which was not yet the Deism of a later 
period, but which was still less the Christianity of 
the preceding eentury. While waiting till they 
ceased to be Christians at all, people abandoned 
themselves to the pleasure of being so at little ex- 
pense. The preachers had yielded to the torrent. 
The perfection of Christian eloquence was made te 
lie in composing sermons with nothing Christian im 
them but the text. And Massillon himself, in his 
Clermont retreat, spent the last twenty years of 
his life in polishing, according to the taste of the 
day, the finest specimens of his no longer Christian 
eloquence. 

“In weakening the foundations of the altar he 
had not spared those of the throne ; those—for we 
are far from restricting the observation to the mo- 
narchical form—those, we say, of authority in 
general. The ‘Petit Caréme’ teems with things 
which might not seem dangerous in times of pro- 
found peace and settled obedience, but which were 
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capable of coming in aid afterwards of all re- 
volutions. 

“Thus, while advantage was taken of Fénelon 
to attack government in its vices, Massillon was 
taken advantage of for the purpose of undermining 
it in its principles. While the virtues of the one 
were transformed into arguments against Christi- 
anity, the morality of the other, too independent of 
faith, came in aid of the pretentious apostles of 
virtue without religion. With the name of Fénelon, 
in a word, the official representatives of Christianity 
were attacked ; with that of Massillon, it was de- 
prived of its Divine character, and it ceased to be 
more than a mere morality.” 


In the story of ‘Julian; or, the Close of an 
Era,’ the author comes to events which are 
more universally familiar, and which have 
supplied themes to multitudes of writers. 
But by no one, if we except our Carlyle, have 
the wild scenes of the early days of the 
French Reyolution been represented, with 
such graphic effect. Almost every page is 
full of intense dramatic interest, and on some 
phases of revolutionary feeling greater light 
is thrown than will be derived from more 
formal political histories of the period. Thus 
the literary journalism of the time is intro- 
duced :— 

“ But it was not the ‘ Friend of the People,’ still 
so much despised, which the friends of Mirabeau 
were reading in the saloon where we left them. 

“The choice was great; Mirabeau, as a jour- 
nalist, received all the periodicals, or nearly so. 
Besides those we have named, there were the 
‘Journal des Debats et des Décrets,’ ‘Le Courier 
National,’ ‘l’Observateur,’ by Feydel ; ‘le Journal 
Universel,’ by Audouin ; ‘Sappeur dans le batail- 
lon de Carmes,’ for thus he signed himself; ‘ Les 
Annales Patriotiques,’ by Mercier and Carra; and 
lastly, ‘1a Chronique de Paris,’ the most serious and 
best written, published under the patronage of 
Condorcet, Rabaut, Ducos, Millin, and Noél, the 
future author of many books, of which not a word 
was his own. Rightly to define the complexion of 
each of these papers, would not be an easy task. 
The shades varied from day to day; the tendencies 
themselves changed with prodigious celerity, which 
shows the rapidity of events, and the inexperience 
of the writers. No one evidently knew, as yet, 
whither he was going. The best-intentioned jour- 
nalists were little else than blind leaders of the blind. 
We can only except the author of the ‘Mercure 
Politique,’ Mallet-Dupau, the only one whose 
reasonings were justified by events. 

‘**T have kept you waiting, gentlemen,’ said 
Mirabeau. ‘I beg a thousand pardons. Good 
evening, Monsieur de Chamfort; good evening, 
Clavitre ; good evening, Rabaut. I hope you are 
well, Brissot. Good evening, Dupont, good even- 
ing, Doctor— 

“*The doctor was Cabanis. 

“ *Good evening, Palissot. Good evening to all 
of you. What is the matter with you, Monsieur 
de Condorcet ?” 

«The despicable creatures !’ 

‘* A stroke of the fist upon a newspaper explained 
the cause of his anger. 

“This journal was one of the three which openly 
attacked the Revolution and its men. One of these 
was ‘le Journal Général de la Cour et de la Ville,’ 
vulgarly, ‘le petit Gautier ;’ another, ‘la Gazette 
de Paris ;’ and the third, which we have already 
named, was ‘les Acts des Apdtres.’ It: was this 
which had excited the wrath of M. le Marquis de 
Condorcet. 

“The fact was that M. de Condorcet, notwith- 
standing his character of philosopher, had a some- 
what excitable temperament. He had just then 
published his ‘Sketch of the Progress of the Human 
Mind,’ and which contained a good many ideas 
which furnished no bad theme for laughter; and 
the author frequently had the mortification of hear- 
ing his friends join in the laugh with his enemies. 

‘**Mirabeau glanced at the journal, and began to 
laugh. Two or three others looked at it, and then 





laughed also. - Others joined in, because their 
master did so, particularly M. de Chamfort, the 
courtier in chief. 

“We heard, at Ermenonville, the dreams of 


Condoreet. He had put them into his book, 
mingling, strangely together, the possible and the 
impossible, politics and medicine, morality and 
chemistry. In the new career which it was open- 
ing to the human race, he recognised no boundary 
which could not be overpassed ; the very laws of 
nature fell before the advance of man. 

‘*A satirical letter to the National Assembly, 
inserted in ‘les Actes des Apétres,’ alluded to these 
follies, and hence the fury of Condorcet. Mirabeau 
pretended that he was unable to read it, because 
of his bad eyes. Chamfort hastened to offer his 
services. The company stood around, while he 
read the following letter:— 

“ «Gentlemen. ---It will be in vain that you have 
changed the manners of France and of the universe, 
if you leave the work incomplete; it is your wis- 
dom as well as your glory to crown this work by a 
decree which shall render the physical world, con- 
formable to the moral world, which you are creat- 
ng. 
** “Tn fact, it is grievous that the charming 
equality just established among men, should still 
be troubled by these ancient inequalities of the 
seasons, of temperature, and of climate. 

‘‘ «This then is the decree which I have the 
honour to propose to you. 

‘** Article I. That from the 14th July next, 
the days shall be equal to the nights throughout the 
world. 

‘¢ ¢ Article II. That the moon shall rise all the 
year round, at sunset, and shall shine, always full, 
until sunrise. 

“¢ Article IIT. That a moderate temperature, 
always equal, shall prevail on the earth. 

** «Article IV. The lightning and the hail 
shall be abolished, and the rain shall only fall under 
the form of dew, and so as not to cause any 
damage. 

“« * Article V. The present decree shall be sent 
to the corporations of the four quarters of the globe ; 
and Monsieur Blanchard shall be instructed to 
make a balloon extraordinary, that he may go, 
accompanied by two members of the Assembly, to 
publish the said decree in the ethereal regions ; 
to the end that no one may be able to plead igno- 
rance. 

“** Article VI. The executive power shall pro- 
vide for the accomplishment of the said decree, and 
shall enjoin upon the corporations that they shall 
prepare the proces-verbals of contravention, which 
shall be sent to the Assembly, to be there passed 
by decree. ‘ 

“ «These, gentlemen, it appears to me, oughi to 
be the chief articles, You will no doubt find some 
other things to be added, and : 

“««T want to read the end,’ said Mirabeau. 
‘Give it to me!’ 

“«« And M. le Marquis de Condorcet would give 
you, if it be necessary, some valuable suggestions.’ 

“**Tt is false !’ cried Condorcet. 

** * What is false, that you would have sugges- 
tions to give ?” 

«Tt is not true that the letter says so.’ 

**¢Bah! But really my eyes get so bad—it 
seemed to me to read so, but I have perhaps read 
it wrongly.’ 

‘** What does it say ?’ cried several, 

*¢ «Well, I think I can make out that the letter 
speaks also of applying to Dupont de Nemours. 
What say you to it, Dupont ?’ 

“* «Monsieur le Comte is disposed to laugh.’ 

“‘*And pray is not Monsieur Dupont s0 
disposed ?’ 

“ «T have laughed enough for to-day.’ 

‘* «Have you? 

*¢ ¢ And J will make you laugh, if you choose.’ 

‘© “Most willingly. Monsieur de Condorcet, 
leave the letter alone, and come and laugh with 
us.’ 


~ 





*¢ «You recollect,’ said Dupont, ‘that I am en- 
gaged upon a large work on hides, You recollect 
that, do you not?’ 





[July 8 

“ee N o! , ies 

“* *However— 

“* * Never mind, go on.’ 

«Well, I have been curious enough to com- 
pare the regulations made on this subject since the 
reign of Henry IV. To say that I have found out 
every variation in the views of the administration 
in this respect, is, in truth, what I cannot do, | 
have got some of my notes here, and I wish—~ 

“<Let us have the laughable part, if you 
please.’ : 

“ «Here it is.’ 

“* ¢Where?’ 

** «What, parbleau! do you not find this cont. 
nual variation, a laughable matter, this entire al- 
sence of principle on that which forms the founda- 
tion of—of. ‘ 

«The foundation of our shoes. 
supper.’ 

‘* While France was on fire, Dupont de Nemows, 
though a member, and twice President of the 
National Assembly, remained faithful to his love 
for statistics, and the petty questions elaborated 
in his ‘ Citizens’ Journal.’ He wished men to 
think them not only important, but interesting and 
amusing. 

‘‘They sat down to table. Beside those named 
by the master of the house, there were Garat, 
Volney, Lamourette, Sieyts, two or three others 
less known, and Dumont also, who repented a 
little of having accepted the invitation, for he found 
men there who were ill-suited to his taste.” 


Of the sketches of individual character 
we give a specimen in that of the Abbé 
Fauchet :— 


‘“‘Fauchet, an old revolutionist, entered into the 
Revolution with the Gospel in his hand, or that 
which he believed to be the Gospel. We saw him 
before striving to be at once Catholic and Christian 
—a Christian and a man of the eighteenth century. 
A disciple of the faith of Rousseau, of Mesmer, 
and of Christ, a thinker and a man of action, in- 
consistent and logical, truly pitiful and truly piti- 
less; never before had matter and spirit, heaven 
and earth, the ideal and the actual, been so 
strangely mingled together. For a long time 
veilleur of the dead in a parish of the capital ; this 
gloomy office had given him a taste for serious 
meditations, but upon the things of life, rather 
than those of death. Afterwards he became emt 
nent in the pulpit, obtained the title of preacher 
to the king, and lost it by his independence. His 
moral sermons were on the features of the political 
world, his discourses on charity were violent dia- 
tribes against the durability of riches. One day, at 
the Abbey of Longchamp, he depicted with vi0- 
lent eloquence, the hard labours and privations of 
the poor, then at the moment when he was direct- 
ing his speech against riches, he cried with flashing 
eyes, and his arm extended towards the Countess 
d’ Artois, who was present in the auditory, Par- 
don me, madam, I am stirring up the mire of the 
human heart.’ As if the human heart was notthe 
heart of all men, high or low, rich or poor! As 
if this mire was not at the bottom of all hearts! 

‘But the war of words was not the only com- 
bat in which he took pleasure. Despatched to = 
walls of the besieged Bastille, he had inhaled, with 
a delight which he did not conceal, the sharp pe™ 
fume of battles, and his priest’s gown seemed to 
him more holy since hé had found on his ore 
that it had been pierced by a bullet. Had nott 4 
Redeemer said, ‘£ am come not to bring ee 
upon the earth, but a sword?’ In truth, he had 
said also, ‘If aman smite thee on the right cheek 
turn to him the other also.’ But these two — 
according to Fauchet, belonged to two rene 
phases of moral development. When a pani 
is begun, he said, it is necessary that its preac oon 
should have the courage and humility of marty 
when it is built up, that they should have prob rf 
rage and energy of combatants. So he sett 





Let us go to 


his own mind the convenience of his passions, . 
divine contradictions of the law of truth, thus “4 
made a God and a Christ after his own devising: 
In a sermon preached a few weeks after the 
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of July, ‘Jesus Christ,” said he, ‘is only the divi- 
nity in fellow-citizenship with the human race.’ 
A sad step towards that other famous sentence, 
where Jesus Christ was represented as nothing 
more than ‘the first of sans-culottes!’ 

“On the 5th of August, he pronounced at Notre 
Dame the funeral oration of the combatants who 
were killed at the siege of the Bastille. The effect 
was so thrilling that he was brought back in triumph 
to the Hotel-de- Ville. A herald bore before him a 
civic crown. 

“This was not the least strange among the 
spectacles presented by the past month, that their 
apotheosis should be awarded before the altar, to 
those who had died fighting against the throne. 
The cathedral was not the only witness. In all 
the churches of Paris, and in many of the provin- 
cial churches also, there was joined to the ancient 
chaunt of the ‘ Requiem,’ a funeral oration full of 
the dazzling excitements of the day. The Revolu- 
tion, the child of Voltaire, everywhere besought 
the blessing of those whom Voltaire had disgraced, 
and finding them everywhere so zealous in blessing 
it, it brought itself to believe in a reconciliation 
between Catholicism and liberty. But this delu- 
sion was not to last long. Fauchet had only ob- 
tained his triumphs at Notre Dame by first abjur- 
ing Catholicism, for he did not speak of it; and 
next, by abjuring the Gospel; for what was it 
but abjuring the Gospel, when he made it only 
awar-cry, and accommodated it to all the exigen- 
cies of the moment? Moreover, it cannot be 
doubted that the rancour against the priests, which, 
ashort time after, showed itself so implacable, was 
partly occasioned at least among the people, by 
the disappointment which followed their delusion. 
When Catholicism appears to accord with modern 
ideas, it is always a mistake or a falsehood. It 
must, sooner or later, explain itself, and the explan- 
ation, at that time, was terrible.” 


The spirit in which M. Bungener unveils 
the annals of the Revolution may be gathered 
from the following reflections, occurring in 
the course of the story when the tragedy is 
thickening :— 

“They sowed the wind, and they shall reap the 
whirlwind. 

“They sowed the wind, who fed France upon 
their high sounding speeches, supposing that they 
could make a people with their words. 

“They sowed the wind, who trembled before 
those speeches, and preserved the hatefulness of 
power, without preserving its wholesome reality. 

_ “They sowed the wind, who assailed supersti- 
tion; for they knew not how to assail it, but by 
unsettling every kind of faith and morality. 

“They sowed the wind, who defgnded religion ; 
for they defended its abuses more than its princi- 
ples, the work of man more than the work of God. 

“They sowed the wind, those prodigal ministers 
who wasted millions upon millions on an insatiable 
court. 

“They sowed the wind, those philosophic states- 

men, who promised more than either they, or their 
friends, or any government whatsoever, was able 
to perform. 
“Those courtiers who thought themselves wise 
because they declaimed against the court, who 
believed themselves citizens because they ridiculed 
their master—they sowed the wind. 

‘Those parliaments which set themselves up as 
defenders of the people, and because they strove 
agams: the King, imagined that they ‘could be 
something without a King—they sowed the wind. 

“That King, who allowed ail the elements of 
anarchy to ferment and strengthen, and knew 
neither what he could accomplish, nor what he 
could not aecomplish—he sowed the wind. 

; “And she, too, that unhappy Queen, who so 
Mmeonsiderately gave herself over to feed every 
kind of calumny and suspicion, she also sowed 
the wind. 

“All, in short,—king, people, courtiers, sages, 
apostles of liberty or apostles of tyranny, treache- 
Tous or honest, men of genius or men of no genius, 


—all in this giddy age sowed the wind—all were 





doomed by an inflexible providence to reap the 
whirlwind. 

‘*History, stern and inflexible, condemns us 
here to travel on the weary road of blood and 
misery, on which historians, cither false or foolish, 
have dared to scatter flowers. In reading their 
incredible records, the children of the victims have 
asked themselves in amazement whether that sad 
drama which had terrified their early years were 
nothing but a dream. Those detestable names, 
which they had never heard pronounced without 
horror, were then, it seems, the names of great 
men; and the executioners, enthroned upon the 
bodies of their victims, were also victims them- 
selves, the apostles of political regeneration, and 
martyrs for the sake of their country! 

“To the disgrace of reason, let us add that the 
friends of these butchers have not been the only 
persons to adopt these strange opinions. It is the 
fashion to dive into the lake of blood, to seek there- 
in for any pearls which may have fallen there—to 
search for the good qualities which man has per- 
chance manifested amidst the frenzies of a tiger, 
and then to admire them—nay, sometimes even to 
pity. 

‘But they must not look to us for either the one 
or the other. We will speak undisguisedly of the 
crimes and of the cruelties in their naked wicked- 
ness. We will banish the fatalism which excuses, 
and the weakness which forgives; for in history, 
to forgive is weakness, if it be not treason. The 
historian is a judge; a judge is only a man who 
administers the law, and has not the right to par- 
don. This right belongs only to the sovereign ; and 
the sovereign in history is God. They who require 
that impartiality should consist in losing sight of 
principles—that the historian should be only an 
idle echo—let them close this book. We do not 
write for them.” 


One more extract we give, describing the 
end of the Reign of Terror, and the rescue of 
the prisoners from the guillotine :— 

‘‘T held her hands inmine. The man wished to 
take them again. ‘My brother,’ said she, ‘if you 
have strength to do it—— Her look finished 
the sentence, and I understood it. I seized the 
rupe. The man, astonished, permitted me to do 
it. Yes, I had the strength to bind the hands of 
my sister! She felt my tears flow upon the horrid 
knot; and when the executioner, afterwards, came 
to tie my own, she called up a smile to strengthen 
my heart. ‘ My brother,’ said she, ‘I cannot ren- 
der you the same service in return.’ 

‘““We mount the fatal car. But the popular 
agitation which I had already remarked, I now 
found more visible and stronger. Beyond the cir- 
cle of red bonnets which surrounded us with their 
clamours, I perceived nothing but looks expressive 
either of sorrow or indignation ; and further off, in 
several groups, something was evidently plan- 
ning. 

“*T now forced myself again to repel every hope 
of deliverance. I wished, above all, to prevent 
Marie from remarking these favourable indications, 
which could have no effect but to shake her cou- 
rage. Alas! I perceived presently that she was 
occupied in the same thoughts, as anxious for me 
as I was for her. We bowed the head, and were 
silent. The increasing sound of music indicated to 
us that we were approaching the fatal scaffold. 
We recognised the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 

“ At last, we came to the spot, and were drawn 
slowly towards the scaffold. On the right was tlie 
band of music; on the left, a platform which Lebon 
had caused to be constructed that he might wit- 
ness the executions. Upon it stood a man, in 
whom we soon recognised Cambel. 

‘* But one saw plainly that he was far from 
tasting in peace that horrible satisfaction which his 
hatred had anticipated. The agitation had spread 
to a part, at least, of the sanguinary crowd which 
surrounded the scaffold; and the sight of Marie 
moved every heart that was not inaccessible to pity. 
Cambel comprehended at once the mistake which 
he had made in investing her with a costume, so 
fitted to favour the impression. But it was too 





late. The sound of the music grew weaker; the 
instruments, in spite of a look from Cambel, died 
away one after another; and voices came from the 
extremities of the place, increasing, daring, and 
dreadful. 

“ Bui Cambel rushed upon the scaffold; his 
minions formed a line at its foot; ‘Silence!’ he 
cried, and silence was restored. The executioner 
came to fetch Marie, who had descended with me 
from the fatal car. I threw myself before her, and 
in spite of my manacled hands, I pushed him back. 
I cried to the crowd, ‘Save her!’ The crowd 
shuddered, but remained motionless. The man of 
terror fascinated them from the height of that 
scaffold—it was his throne. 

“*He recovered his audacity. Marie came upon 
the platform; and instead of hastening the fatal 
stroke, he wished to appear not to hurry, nor to 
have any fear. The programme was to be followed. 
He commanded Marie to kneel down. She looked 
at him indignantly, but he repeated, ‘Kneel 
down! ’—and laying his hand on her shoulder, he 
forced her to bend before him. Murmurs were 
heard in the crowd. He repeats his terrible 
‘Silence!’ and once more they hold their peace. 
‘It is fitting,’ he exclaims, ‘that the enemies of 
the people should die while hearing of the triumphs 
of the country.” Andhe began to read the bulletin 
of one of the last combats of the revolutionary army 
in Germany. It was Lebon who had invented that 
additional torture for his victims. 

‘* But I saw indignation reappearing upon the 
faces of the people. The crowd began to sway to 
and fro inits agitation. Then, with a voice which 
drowned that of Cambel, I repeated, ‘Save her!’ 
This time, it was obeyed ; they rush to the scaffold. 
Cambel stops short, pale with rage; but he raises 
Marie, and drags her under the blade. The exe- 
cutioner, more humane, hesitates; the crowd, over- 
turning the men with the red bonnets, climb up 
the scaffold on all sides. But Cambel has slipped 
the cord, and the fatal knife has fallen. 

“* When I returned to myself, I perceived that 
my hands were free. They surrounded and bore 
me up. I heard them say that Cambel had been 
precipitated from the top of the scaffold, and his 
head crushed against the stones. It was said also 
that the intelligence was now certain that Robes- 
pierre had fallen, and that the Reign of Terror was 
at an end.’ ” 

By this series of historical works M. Bun- 
gener has done good service to the cause 
of sound Protestantism and constitutional 
liberty on the Continent. During the transi- 
tion state of alternate struggle between anar- 
chy and despotism, the political weight of 
such writers may be imperceptible, but the 
labour of presenting the lessons and warning 
of past history in a popularly attractive form 
and style will not be without useful influence. 





Oakfield ; or, Fellowship in the East. By 
W. D. Arnold, Bengal Native Infantry. 
Second Edition. Longman and Co. 

Wuewy this novel first appeared it attracted 

considerable notice, and was subjected to 

severe criticism, from the circumstantial and 
not very favourable pictures it presented of 

Anglo-Indian life and society. The book was 

described as an attack upon the service to 

which the author, though unknown, obviously 
belonged; and such an attack, it was said, 
ought not to be anonymous. The author, 
regarding this as more than a criticism, and 
wishing to remove the ground of accusation, 
has in this second edition given his name, 
and dates his new preface trom Fox How, 
Ambleside. To a son of Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby, we presume, we are indebted for this 





tale, * Oakfield,’ which gives most faithful 
sketches of some phases of life in the East. 
Some of the former criticisms on the work, 
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we think, were well founded, the writer be- 
traying feelings of disappointment with the 
country, and showing proofs of limited ex- 
perience of Indian society ; but it is equally 
true that he described faithfully scenes which 
he had witnessed, and that his motive was 
the laudable one of benefiting the service to 
which he belonged, by exposing evils by 
which it was too often disgraced. Lieutenant 
Arnold refers to his alleged attack upon the 
service in the following manly and honourable 
way :-— 

“This attack, then, if such it be, is, at any rate, 
no longer anonymous; but I deny that it is an 
attack at all, at least upon the Bengal army. I 
deny that the Cades and Staffords represent that 
army, as confidently as I affirm that they form 
therein a distinct, a disgraceful, though, T trust, a 
diminishing class. It is a libel upon the profession 
to say that a man who tries to expose its black sheep 
is, therefore, the accuser of the whole service. I 
repeat what I said before,—that I have not con- 
sciously alluded to any particular individual, or any 
particular regiment ; but I know that every officer 
in the Bengal army who reads Oakficld will feel that 
he recognises the clas: 62 character there delineated ; 
and f believe aisu tiat a great many will feel, that 
to say or write, or do anything which may help to 
display such characters in their true colours, is to 
be not the calumniator, but the sincere friend, of 
the army. Nor can it be considered presumption 
for any man to lend a hand to such a task. It is 
no very presumptuous flight into the region of high 


_ morality to express contempt for those gross and 


flagrant forms of stupid vice which have been 
utterly expelled from the society of English gentle- 
men at home, but which still linger, though I 
believe rapidly on the decline, in corresponding 
circles in India. 

‘*T have been told, however, that this class is 
the exception, not the rule. I know it: my busi- 
ness lay with the exception. It surely is super- 
fluous to say that the class alluded to is absolutely 
distinct from that high and honourable body of 
Indian officers who have so justly won for the 
Indian army its great reputation. These will under- 
stand me when I say, that whatever accusation may 
be contained in Oakfield, is directed not against 
our service, but against that wretched class of men 
who are its disgrace, and our common enemies ; 
who regard our noble profession not as furnishing 
a pledge and security for the honour of its members, 
but rather as affording a justification and excuse 
for license; who denounce uprightness as folly, 
gentlemanly principle as cant, and common decency 
as methodism. 

‘* Believing that such men exist in our ranks, 
and that with regard to them I have said nothing 
more than every honest man in the army will 
approve, I have no wish to conceal my name, 
conscious as I am that I could return to India to- 
morrow and look my friends and brother officers in 
the face, and feel that I had in no way injured, but 
rather done them service.” 


Some of the statements in the novel are 
not quite consistent with this formal account 
of its Cades and Staffords, as representing 
only a small minority of black sheep in the 
service. Thus, we find repeatedly, in the 
course of the work, broad assertions like 
these :— 

‘*Alas for those who year by year come from 
home to India without even the experience of school 
or college life to assist them, are thrown into society, 
to the evil and low-principled tone of which no 
school or college furnishes a parallel ; and, borne 
down, not only by the weight of superior age, but 
of military seniority, force back all ebullitions of 
tender feeling, learn to be ashamed of affection, 
ashamed of industry, ashamed of common honesty 
in money matters, ashamed even of professional 
duty, ashamed of all that is softening, strengthen- 
ing, humanizing, till all that is noble in them 
shrinks and withers before the overbearing, coarse, 
animal, wordly existence which they obey ;—which 


they obey till it enslaves them; and the boy of 
seventeen who suppressed love's workings, becomes 
the man of five-and-twenty who has no such work- 
ings to suppress: alas for the many, the chords of 
whose finer nature grow dumb from long silence, 
who never meet a friendly hand to strike them into 
life again !” 

Young Edward Oakfield’s first impressions 
of a regimental mess are given in a letter to 
his friend Stanton :— 


“My dear Stanton,—I begin to think I have 
made a mistake. There —the murder’s out, and get 
your laugh over as soon as you can. Don’t think 
that I'm going back again just yet; I have regis- 
tered a vow to give the country a fair trial,—three 
years at least ; though I confess I dread the pros- 
pect, unless most stations arevery unlike Hajcepoor, 
and most regiments very different from the 81st. 
Where is the energy by which British India has 
been conquered? Not in the army—at least in the 
officers. These are really, in nine cases out of ten, 
so far as I have seen, mere animals, with no single 
idea on any subject in the world beyond their car- 
casses. We have all been accustomed to hear the 
officers of the Queen's army spoken of as models of 
gentlemanliness at any rate ; and the good world 
has almost confessedly excused their notorious im- 
morality, as a professional failing, to be regretted 
indeed, but still quite atoned for by their intense 
polish ; which things I had transferred to the Com- 
pany’s army; and was really quite astounded to 
find that even this quality was wanting. Ido not 
mean only that the higher elements of the gentle- 
manly character are wanting. Courtesy to infe- 
riors (Heaven save the mark in this country ! fancy 
talking to an officer of courtesy to a native !) 
honesty in money transactions, and so on; but 
there is not even arefinement of outward manners ; 
so far from being above, they seem infinitely below 
par in this respect. I had always thought of a 
mess as the abode of luxurious refinement, even 
it might be to effeminacy. I find it a bad tavern, 
without the comfort of even such an establishment. 
I had not expected to hear literary conversation at 
a mess table, but still less such appalling ribaldry 
as I did hear in the fortnight during which I be- 
longed to the mess.” 


Lieut. Arnold endorses the statements in 
the letter, of which the foregoing is the com- 
mencement, so far as to say that, “ however 
harsh the judgment pronounced, perhaps too 
hastily, it 1s hardly more so than that passed 
by most thinking men in the first shock which 
they encounter from Anglo-Indian society.” 
The representation is not much more favour- 
able as given in the reply to his young friend 
Stanton, after ten years’ experience of India: 

“* My dear Oakfield,—I was not the least sur- 
prised when I received your philippic; I had ex- 
pected it. I grant that the first feeling of a 
thoughtful, nay, of a gentlemanly man, thrown 
into Indian, bachelor, military society, is likely to 
be disgust,—but this cannot last. It is neither 
possible, nor at all desirable to be living all one’s 
days in a state of abhorrence from what is passing 
round us; we must round our corners off somehow 
to fit into the state of things which we find, and 
which all our angularity will not alter. Now don’t 
fly off and say that is low-principled, and an un- 
worthy accommodation with evil; ‘experto crede, or 
if you wont trust at least hear. * * * When 
I came out here, I might have had society enough 
if I had liked it, and that far more attractive than 
what you describe at Hajeepoor. The Dum Dum 
mess is pretty much what you say you expected to 
find every mess; and the artillery, especially the 
mounted branch, is, I honestly think, the best arm 
in the service for officers. But I did not seek 
society, still less did it seek me; néither, however, 
did I avoid it. My principal interests were cer- 
tainly altogether independent of it, but I did not 
feel called upon to wage war with it. IT was, as I 
am, immensely fond of riding, but had not the 
least predilection for the turf ; and though a sports- 





man by taste and home training, I did not fall in 
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g and selling 


with the gambling, drinking,. buyin 
lot, who called themselves by that name. In fact, 
I lived very much alone, because I had been used 
to do so, on very civil terms with all the society of 
the place; but seeing little of it, and to tell Fou 
the truth, thinking very little whether it was good 
or bad. All this time you must recollect I was a 
mere boy. As I grew older, I certainly wished to 
find at least one or two personal friends, but Dig 
aliter viswm ; one grows up with or stumbles upon 
a friend, does not tind him out by searching, Til] 
I came out this time, and made your acquaintance, 

T had not a friend in the country. Of course I did 
not like India, nobody does. People who ship 
their sons off to India every day, little think to 
what a blighted life they are sending them. I haye 
always a profound pity for a griff; [am sure most 
of them are miserable ; that the quantity of silent 
sorrow which they gulp down in that first. year is 
very pitiable. It makes them men, but what kind 
of men we will not say. God help the present ge- 
neration of them!—not that I was actually 
wretched, but only not at all happy: with all my 
sensations in that respect humbled. So it is with 
almost all; it is the curse of this country, brought 
on very considerably by climate, partly also by 
other causes. The hot dull vacancy of Indian 
life is grievous to al]. Men try to evade it in 
many ways,—some by the excitement of 
work, and these are perhaps best off; and yet you 
would call them active or useful, or perhaps bril- 
liant rather than happy. Sometimes they are good 
men, but, with very few exceptions, too feverish- 
minded to be happy. Others, by the excitement 
of drink,—poor feeble ones! deserving not of les 
contempt, but of more pity than they get,—these 
quickly hurry through their half-hours of ecstasy 
and weeks of awful despondency, to delirium 
tremens and the burying-ground. But far the 
greatest number seek relief in the petty dissipa- 
tions of society; these are the men who drink, 
but are not drunkards,—bet and play cards and 
billiards, but do not gamble ruinously ; and eat 
and drink and sleep and gossip and shilly shally 
through their day ; trying, with all the singleness 
of purpose they possess, to steer a dexterous course 
between the burden of exertion on the one hand, 
and the vacuum of literally doing nothing on the 
other. This is the great bulk of Indian society,— 
more or less vicious at different times and places 
(you appear to have found an unfavourable speci- 
men), but always shallow, empty, contemptible.” 

Turning to more agreeable portions of the 
book, we give the brief sketch of the glorious 
victory of Goojerat, which brought the second 
Sikh war toa close. Of the disastrous fight 
at ChillianwalJa, and ‘other scenes of the pre- 
vious campaign, more detailed descriptions are 
given. After narrating the advance of Lo 
Gough’s army from Mooltan, during the month 
of February, the morning of the 21st is de 
scribed :— 

‘The morning of the 21st was a glorious one, 
different indeed from the lowering sky which 
heralded in Chillianwalla. Oakfield understood, 48 
he rode along with his regiment and watched the 
bright sunshine resting on the fields, richly green, 
and noisy with birds, while as far as the eye could 
reach, wended along amid this peaceful beauty masses 
of sparkling steel, variegated with flags, the darker 
bodies of cavalry, the still gloomier columns of 
artillery with their ominous rumble, in what com 
sisted the delightful excitement of that pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war, which on former 
occasions he had looked for, but certainly failed to 
find. 

«« Almost all felt confident as to the result of the 
day, and no precautions of steadiness and patient? 
were omitted on this occasion to justify the whole 
some feeling. No sooner did the enemy ope? his 





guns upon the advancing army than the line ws 
halted. The Infantry lay down; the Horse Art 
lery and field-batteries were ordered to the from 
and, together with the eighteen monster siege guns 
brought up from Mooltan, and dragged | 'Y 





elephants, whose huge bodies gave a strange tinge 
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of antiquity and orientalism to the modern and 
business-like appearance of the magnificently 
equipped British army, opened a cannonade, which 
the veteran Commander justly described, with the 
concurrent testimony of all who were present, as 
the most magnificent and most terrible in its effects 
he had ever witnessed. The Sikis answered it 
with their usual courage, rapidity, and precision. 
They were the same race of men, animated by 
despair, who, at Ferozeshah, at Sobraon, at Chil- 
lianwalla, had been cut down at their guns; nor 
were they unworthy of their previous heroism now. 
But this cannonade was ‘beyond the rules.’ As 
they afterwards said themselves, ‘it rained fire.’ 
A diminution in their fire was perceptible;  in- 
stantly the Horse Artillery moved forward, and 
took up a new and anearer point of attack. On and 
on they moved with a cruel cogency, and still the 
storm of shot waxed more and more furious. The 
enemy, by a last effort, clung to the most defen- 
sible parts of their position; but the Infantry 
brigades now coming up to take their share in the 
conflict, drove them out of these at the point of the 
bayonet. The huge line wavers, breaks, retires, 
flies ; and the Sikh army is in fact dissolved, the 
Punjab as good as conquered. The whirlwind 
charge of the Scinde Horse upon the left, the vigour- 
our pursuit of the Regular and Irregular Cavalry 
complete the discomfiture. The great pursuer, Sir 
Walter Gilbert, is dispatched with a powerful force 
in pursuit: Turpin’s ride to York is. outdone by 
the march to Peshawur. Sucha defeat, followed 
up by such a pursuit, was more than the broken 
spirit of the Sikh army could rally against ; and the 
Sikh chiefs, together with an immense number of 
their followers and guns, were surrendered uncon- 
ditionally beyond the banks of the Jhelum.” 


There is not much of a story in Oalcfield, 
though the author introduces well-marked 
characters, and sustains interest in their cha- 
racter and career. The comments and re- 
flections introduced throughout the work give 
evidence of a well-trained and thoughtful 
mind, and are of a kind to awaken useful 
meditations and right feclings in the reader. 
But the peculiar feature of the book is its de- 
lineation of Anglo-Indian camp and canton- 
ment life. There may be a little exaggeration, 
but there is probably too much truth, in the 
pictures as sketched by Lieut. Arnold. It is 
only by a better tone of opinion in the society 
described that the evils referred to can be 
checked or removed ; and wherever this book 
finds its way it must have a moral influence in 
the right direction. 





Types of Mankind; or, Ethnological Re- 
searches based upon Ancient Monuments, 
Paintings, Sculptures, and Crania of Races. 
Illustrated by Selections from the Inedited 
Papers of the late Samuel George Morton, 
M.D. By J.C. Nott, M.D., and Professor 
H. 8. Patterson, M.D. Philadelphia : 
Lippincott, Grambo, and Co. London: 
Triibner and Co. 

We must content ourselves with introducing 

to the notice of ethnological students this 

voluminous repertory of facts and miscellany 
of nee on the types of mankind. 

The late Dr. Morton, President of the Natural 
story Society of Philadelphia, was a strenu- 

ous opponent of the theory of the unity of the 

type of the human race, and believed in the 
original creation of separate types for the 
eading classes into which mankind are divided 
by ethnologists. Dr. Nott, in supporting Dr. 

Morton’s views, affirms that “the Jew, the 
euton, Sclavonian, the Mongol, the Aus- 

tralian, the Coast Negro, the Hottentot, &c., 

are distinet species and distinct types,” not 

merely varieties of the human race. In the 





following passage the principles of the inquiry 
as to the unity or diversity of the original 
species of animals are stated, as understood by 
the naturalists of this Philadelphie school :— 

‘* Another question of much interest to our pre- 
sent investigation is—Have all the individuals of 
each species of animals, plants, &c., descended from 
a single pair? Where it not for the supposed scien- 
tific authority of Genesis to this effect, the idea 
of community of origin would hardly have occurred 
to any reflecting mind, because it involves insupe- 
rable difficulties; and science can perceive no 
reason why the Creator should have adopted any 
such plan. Is it reasonable to suppose that the 
Almighty would have created one seed of grass, one 
acorn, one pair of locusts, of bees, of wild pigeons, 
of herring’, of buffaloes, as the only starting-point 
of these almost ubiquitous species ? 

“‘The instincts and habits of animals differ 
widely. Some are solitary, except at certain sea- 
sons; some go in pairs ; others in herds or shoals. 
The idea of a pai of bees, locusts, herrings, 
buffaloes, is as contrary to the nature and habits of 
these creatures, as it is repugnant to the nature of 
oaks, pines, birches, &c., to grow singly, and to form 
forests in their isolation. In some species males 
—in others, females predominate ; and in many it 
would be easy to show, that, if the present order of 
things were reversed, the species could not be pre- 
served—locusts and bees, for example: the former 
appear in myriads, and by far the greater number 
of those produced are destroyed ; and though they 
have existed for ages, a naturalist cannot see that 
they have increased, nor can he conceive how one 
pair could continue the species, considering the 
number of adverse chances. As regards bees, it is 
natural to have but one female for a whole hive, to 
whom many males are devoted, besides a large 
number of drones. 

** Acain, Agassiz gives this striking illustration: 
—‘There are animals which are impelled by 
nature to feed on other animals. Was the first 
pair of lions to abstain from food until the gazelles 
and other antelopes had multiplied sufficiently to 
preserve their races from the persecution of these 
ferocious beasts?’ 

“So with other carnivorous animals, birds, fishes, 
and reptiles. We now behold all their various 
species scattered through land and water in harmo- 
nious proportions. Thus they may continue for 
ages to come. 

‘* Hybridity has been considered a test for species ; 
but, when we come to this theme, it shall be proven 
that, in many instances, what have been called 
varieties are really distinct species: hence, that 
hybridity is no test. All varieties of dogs and 
wolves, for example, are prolific inter se ; yet we 
shall prove that many of them are specifically dis- 
tinct, that is, descended from different primitive 
stocks at distant points of the globe. Agassiz has 
beautifully illustrated the fact by the natural history 
of lions. These animals present very marked 
varieties, extending over immense regions of 
country. They occupy nearly the whole continent 
of Africa, a great part of Southern Asia, as, for- 
merly, Asia Minor and Greece. Over this vast tract 
of country several varieties of lions are found, dif- 
fering materially in their physical characters: these 
varieties also are placed remotely from each other, 
and each one is surrounded by entirely distinct 
Faune and Flore : natural facts confirming the idea 
of totally distinct zoological provinces. I will 
readily be conceded by naturalists, that all the ani- 
mals found in such a province, and nowhere else, 
must have been therein created ; and although lions 
may possess in common that assemblage of charac- 
ters which has been construed into evidence of com- 
munity of species, yet it by no means necessitates 
community of origin. The same question here 
arises as in considering the varieties of mankind, 
with regard to the definition of the term species. 
We hold that a variety which is permanent, and 
which resists, without change, all known external 
causes, must be regarded as a primitive species— 
else no criteria exist by which science can be 
governed in Natural History. 

‘* Monkeys afford another admirable illustration, 








and are doubly interesting from the fact of their 
near approach to the human family.” 

According to Dr. Nott, “it is now gene- 
rally conceded that there exist no data by 
which we can approximate the date of man’s 
first appearance upon earth; and, for aught we 
yet know, it may be thousands or millions of 
years beyond our reach.” Except in con- 
nexion with some philological speculations 
suggested by the first discoveries of Egyptian 
antiquities, the errors of which have been 
corrected by more recent researches both in 
Assyrian and Egyptian archeology, there is 
no question among scientifie men in Europe 
about the very recent appearance of man in 
the geological history of the world. But 
apart from the topics open to controversy, 
the editors of Dr. Morton’s papers have col- 
lected a large mass of miscellaneous matter 
of much interest to ethnologists. An article, 
by Professor Agassiz, on the relation of the 
types of mankind to particular faune or pro- 
vinees of animal life, adds to the value of the 
volume. A memoir of Dr. Morton, by Dr. 
Henry Patterson, of Pennsylvania, and a 
supplemental disquisition on the biblical views 
of the question of races, and other papers by 
Mr. Gliddon, form part of the contents of 
the work, which is copiously illustrated with 
woodcuts. 


NOTICES. 
The Iliad of Hower. With Notes. By W. G. T. 


Barter. Longman and Co. 
We are sorry to have to speak unfavourably of a 
work which must have cost its author so long and 
laborious study as this new translation of ‘Homer's 
Jliad.” Magnis tamen excidit ausis, is the only 
remark with which we can temper our judgment of 
the poetical merit of the version. Mr. Barter has 
at least succeeded in accomplishing the main object 
of his work, which he truly describes as ‘the 
most literal metrical English version of the Tliad 
hitherto published, and certainly the most literal in 
rhyme.” Here we think is the error into which 
the translator has fallen. Where a literal rendering 
is intended, the attempt to give it in rhyme involves 
needless labour, and so far hinders the exact repre- 
sentation of the original. After the blank verse 
translation by Cowper no other metrical version 
was needed. The mere variety of versification, as 
presented in Mr. Barter’s rhyming stanzas, is not 
sufficient inducement to the favourable reception of 
his version, when the poetry is no better on the 
average than appears in the following specimens :— 











“But rough dismiss’d him, adding speech severe :— 
* By th’ ships, old man, that I not catch thee see! 
Or ling’ring now, or back returning here, 
Lest not the staff nor god’s wreath profit thee. 
Her loose not I till age upon her be 
In Argos’ palace our’s, far from her land, 
Tending the loom, my couch partaking she, 
Fut go, provoke me not: so safer wend,’ 
He said, The sire in fear obey’d the harsh command, 
© And silent pac’d of mickle sounding sea the shore, 
Much as he went the sire apart did pray. 
To king Apollo, fair tress’d Leto bore 
* Hear, Silver-Bow, that Chrysa g 
And sacred Cilla, Tenedos dost s 7 
Smintheus! If ever temple lovely one 
I’ve rooi’d to thee, or fat thighs burnt have [ 
Of bulls or goats, this wish of mine then crown, 
That with thy darts the Danai my tears atone,’ 
“?Twas thus he pray’d. Phabus Apollo heard, 
And down Olympus’ summits wr at heart, 
And should’ring bow and cover'd quiver skirr’d. 
Rattled the shafts on’s shoulders at each start 
As wroth he pae’d. He went like night. Apart 
From ships then sat, an arrow shot, and high 
Out-clang’d the silver bow to freeze the heart. 
Mules first and swift dogs smote, and then let fly 
Fell shaft on them, Thick burnt the pyres funereal aye. 








ardest aye, 
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The descriptive and narrative parts of the original 
are generally given with close literality, as when we 
react that— 

“ Hippodamus, Hypeirochus, were slain 

B’ Odysseus, Then Kronion, looking down 
From Ida equal fight did "twist them strain, 








They one another slew, Now Tydeus’ son 
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Agastrophus Pieonides upon 
The groin y-smote with spear, whose steeds not nigl 
For flight. He'd gravely err’d, for those withdrawn 
His driver held apart, while he did ply 

On foot among the foremost till he came to die. 





“Hector through ranks quick saw, and on them sped 
With shouts, and Troy’s phalanges with him go, 
Him saw aghast the valiant Diomed, 
And, near him there, address’d Odysseus so :— 
*On us doth raging Hector roll this woe. 
Come, stand we firm, and waiting ward the same.’ 
He said, and whirling, did his long spear throw, 
And smote, nor miss’d, at head there taking aim, 
The top of helm, Brass glanc’d from brass, to flesh not 
came, 

“ Withstood it visor’d threefold helmet strong 

Phebus Apollo gave. Back swiftly reel, 

And far, did Hector, mingling with the throng, 

W ith stout hand lean against the ground, and knee}, 
While round doth sable night his eyes conceal, 
While sought his spear Tydides far among 

The warriors, fix’d i’ th’ ground, come-to and feel 
Himself did Hector, Back to car he sprung, 

Avoided gloomy death, and drave amid the throng.” 

The first stanza of the poem is as good as any 
that we find :— 

“The wrath of Peleus’ son Achilles sing, 

O Goddess, wrath destructive, that did on 
Th’ Achzans woes innumerable bring, 
And many mighty souls of heroes down 
To Hades hurl untimely, themselves thrown 
To dogs a prey and all the birds obscene. 
sut so in sooth the will of Zeus was done, 
Since parted first in strife those chieftains twain, 

Divine Achilles, and Atrides king of men,” 

Mr. Barter has not failed in his ‘endeavours to 
secure the advantages of a literal translation, as 
far as he was able, in verse.” But those who wish 
to know as nearly as possible the literal diction of the 
Homeric poems, will be better satisfied with a trans- 
lation in plain prose, while the spirit of the original 
will always be best gathered from the unmatched 
version of Pope. 

Report of Twenty-one Years’ Experience of the 
Dick Bequest. _ Presented to the Trustees by 
Allan Menzies, Professor of Conveyancing in the 
University of Edinburgh. Blackwood and Sons. 

Tas Report is an official one, the author being 

clerk to the Trustees of Dick’s Fund, which was 

bequeathed for the purpose of elevating the charac- 
ter and position of the parochial schools and school- 
masters in the counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and 

Moray. The work contains an elaborate exposition 

of the design and operation of the parish-school 

system of Scotland. Reports on the Dick Bequest 
were presented in 1835 and 1844. This Report 
of 1854 shows great improvements in educational 
matters during the last twenty years, though the 
parochial system is scarcely capable of being every- 
where adapted to the growing wants of the country, 
especially in towns and populous districts. 
The National Debt, and How to Pay it. 
Longman and Co, 

THE author of this treatise proposes that the capi- 

tal of the debt should be discharged by an assess- 

ment upon the property of the nation, a burden 
which would not be oppressively felt by any, if 
fairly allocated upon all; while the release from the 
taxation now required for the interest of the debt 
would soon repay the original sum demanded by 
the effort, and would leave the country unburdened 
for a new course of commercial and industrial pro- 
sperity. This plan was strongly urged by Mr. 
Hutcheson, a conspicuous member of the House of 
Commons in the reign of George I., and has 
obtained the advocacy of Mr. Ricardo, and other 
political economists more recently. For the de- 
tails of the present proposal we must refer those 
interested in the subject to the treatise, which, 
apart from the special question under considera- 
tion, contains much statistical information on the 
wealth, resources, and financial affairs of the coun- 
try. 
A Portraiture of the Rev. William Jay of Bath, 

By the Rey. Thomas Wallace. Hall, Virtue. 

and Co. 
Mr. Wattace has in this little volume presented 
a sketch of the life of the late venerable William 
Jay of Bath, with notes of his conversations, ance- 
dotes illustrating his personal character and minis- 
terial labours, and an estimate of his writings and 
usefulness, A more formal biography has been 


announced for publication by the relatives of Mr. 
Jay, but meanwhile this memorial will be accept 
able to many readers. 





SUMMARY. 


Tue third and concluding volume of The Poctical 
Works of William Cowper, in the annotated edition 

of the British Ports, by Robert Bell (John W. 

Parker and Son), contains part of the Task, and 
miscellaneous pieces. To this volume are appended 

some selections from Cowper's contemporaries, 

Robert Lloyd, Nathaniel Cotton, Henry Brooke, 

Darwin, and Hayley, with biographical and ex- 

planatory notes. 

Of the Lectures on Education delivered at the 
Royal Institution this spring, the following have 
been published, besides the introductory lectures, 

by Faraday and Whewell, on mental education 
generally—On the Importance of the Study of Lan- 
guage as a Branch of Education for all Classes, by 
R. Gordon Latham, M.D. (John W. Parker and 
Son); On the Importance of the Study of Che- 

mistry, by Professor Daubeny, F.R.S.; and On 
the Importance of the Study of Physics, by Pro- 
fessor 'T'yndall, F.R.S. 

The monthly numbers of the new periodical, 
Excelsior, from January to July, are published in a 
volume (Nisbet and Co.), with tables of contents 
and an index. Of the objects of this publication 
we spoke with commendation on the appearance of 
the first number, and we have been glad to witness 
the ability and spirit with which it has been con- 
ducted. A great variety of instructive and enter- 
taining papers have been contributed, and the 
numerous illustrations add to the attractiveness of 
the volume. It is one of the best serials of the day. 
At the close of the third year, after six volumes 
similar to this have appeared, the series will be 
concluded, and a classified index published. 

A political treatise, too complicated and diffuse 
for general perusal, is entitled Zhe Gauntlet of 
Freedom, a satire, a warning, a treatise, a condem- 
nation, a prophecy, and a defiance. Reconstruc- 
tion of the map of Europe. Secret diplomacy 
versus the people of England.—The foregoing is 
only the commencement of the crowded title-page, 
the appearance of which is enough to repel ordinary 
readers from further examination of the volume 
(Harrison). But on patient perusal we find that 
the writer has clear thoughts and right feelings on 
some of the great questions of public policy con- 
nected with the existing state of Europe. The in- 
dependent nationalities of Italy, Hungary, Poland, 
and other oppressed states, would, according to the 
author, prove a far safer material guarantee for the 
peace and prosperity of Europe than the forced 
alliances which diplomatists now contrive. 

A treatise on Belief in Special Providences, by 
R. Alister (Houlston and Stoneman), professes to 
discuss this difficult subject in the light of reason 
and Scripture. Mr. Alister alleges that prayer is 
a futile and useless process, except in regard to 
matters of the soul and religion. Some great 
philosophers as well as devout men have thought 
otherwise, and the opinion of individuals will pro- 
bably be determined by their own observation and 
experience of the efficacy of prayer, as well as by 
the teachings and examples of the Scriptures. Mr. 
Alister is right, however, in his censure of the 
abuses of the doctrine and belief of special Provi- 
dences. 

Nine sermons on repentance afd its efiects, by 
the Rev. Moses Margoliouth, curate of Wyburn- 
bury, preached in that parish church, are published 
as an Lxposition of the Fourteenth Chapter of Hosea 
(Longman and Co.) The discourses are earnest 
and practical. Having been delivered extempore, 
we suppose they are printed from shorthand notes 
by a hearer, with the preacher’s sanction, as their 
publication is intended for the benefit of some 
parochial object. 

In the series of Stanford's Emigrants’ Guides 
(Stanford), a small treatise on Australia, as a Field 
for Capital, Skill, and Labour, by John Capper, 
contains useful information for emigrants of all 
classes. 
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An excellent school edition is published (Whit 
taker and Co., G. Bell) of Fenelon’s Telemachus, 
by C. J. Delille, Professor at Christ’s Hospital 
and at the City of London School, with Enslish 
notes. This volume is the first of a series of school 
classics in foreign languages, to be issued by the 
publishers whose names are on the title-page, 
Delille’s Télémaque is the best edition of the best 
of all French books for educational use, Jp 
France it is a text-book in every school, anda 
familiar acquaintance with it is required from 
all candidates for literary honours in the Uni- 
versity of France. The notes contain trans. 
lations of idiomatic difficulties, and gramma- 
tical explanations by M. Delille, with references to 
passages and other illustrative comments by Pro- 
fessor Long. In the school series, edited by the 
Rev. G. R. Greig, M.A., Inspector-general of 
Military Schools, The Book of Health, by Robert 
James Mann, M.D. (Longman and Co.), contains 
elementary instruction in physiology, and other 
subjects, the knowledge of which ought more 
frequently to form part of general education. An 
arithmetical class-book of a superior kind has been 
prepared by William Scott, M.A., Professor of 
Mathematics at Sandhurst, Elements of Avithnetic, 
for the use of schools (Longman and Co.) Dec- 
mal numeration forms a special feature of the work, 
with reference to the proposed adoption of the sys- 
tem in reckoning money, weights, and measures, 
Rules and examples accommodated to the decimal 
andthe compound systems of notation are appended. 
Under the title of The Ten Chief Courts of the 
Sydenham Palace (Routledge and Co.), a general 
description is given of the objects most worthy of 
attention in visiting the courts of the Crystal 
Palace. Most of the work has already appeared 
in the form of articles in the columns of the 
‘Atheneum.’ As descriptive and directing hand- 
books, the official catalogues can alone be recon 
mended ; but this volume may be read with plea 
sure and profit, as containing the observations of 
well-informed and agreeable guides to the most 
noticeable objects of the place. 

For students of the prophetical scriptures matter 
of speculation is provided in A Brief Sketch of the 
Kingdoms of the Gentiles, as recorded in the Book 
of Daniel and the Revelations, with the Church of 
the Heavenly Calling, by M. P. (Partridge, Oakey, 
and Co.) Another prophetical writer in treating 
of The Latter Days, in connexion with Railways 
Steam, and Emigration (Oldham), points out the 
predictions in Isaiah, Daniel, and Joel, as to the 
great and rapid intercommunication and inter- 
communion of mankind towards the close of the 
present dispensation of the world. ’ 

Two useful little compilations for the times are 
entitled Russia, the People, Country, and Goveri- 
ment, and Turkey, the People, Countiry, aid Govert- 
ment, by Thomas Galland Horton, both illustrated 
with thirty wood-cuts, and containing a variety at 
descriptive and statistical information. 

A series of discourses on Christianity, 7 heore- 
tical and Practical, by William Kirkus, LLB, 
(Jackson and Walford,) contain matter im genen 
sound, but conveyed in a style somewhat mM 
flated ; and the egotism of the preface 1s only id 
cusable on the plea that the book is intended chiefly 
for the use of the congregation before whom the 
lectures were originally delivered. a. 

A volume of the reprints of the Works of Thowas 
de Quincey (Hogg) contains miscellanies, including 
the Spanish Military Nun, the Last Days es 
manuel Kant, Joan of Arc, the System o the 
Heavens as revealed by Lord Rosse’s Telescope 
and other papers selected from the authors © 
tributions to periodical literature. 
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Evans’s (A. B.) Christianity, 2nd series, 12mo, cloth. 
Gover’s Universal Atlas of Historical Geography, 12s, 6d, 
_—— (jeneral and Bible Atlas, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

__—. 'I'wo Shilling Atlas, 8vo, cloth, 2 
Graham’s (W.) Jordan and the Rhine, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 64. 
Guide-Books to the Crystal Palace, 3 vols. 12mo, cach 4s. 6d. 
Hoithouse’s (C.) Strabismus, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Crause’s Lectures, edited by C. 8. Stantord, Vol. 1, 5s, 

Lee’s (E.) Ni d its Climate, &e. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Iv is a real misfortune for this country that the in- 
terests of science are so ill represented in Parlia- 
ment, Politics and subjects of common utilitarian 
interest find abundant debaters, and there are few 
legislators more renowned for oratory and intelli- 
gence, in political matters, than our own. But let 
a scientific question be brought forward for discus- 
sion, and there is hardly a man in the House of 
Commons able or willing to give an opinion upon 
it. ‘Our associations for the promotion of public 
objects, non-political in their character,” remarks 
a contemporary, more famed for politics than for 
stience, “have, from one cause or another, with 
two or three exceptions, proved themselves such 
sleepy useless bodies, that one is often tempted to 
wonder how we have so many of them. Some 
have become rich and exclusive ; others have sur- 
rendered themselves to the fatal influence of pa- 
tronage ; others, again, have quarrelled among 
themselves. Few have kept steadily and _practi- 
cally in view their true interests, and the world, in 
the meantime, has been going on very well without 
them.” The reason of this functional inanition, in 
matters pertaining to science, is, that our scientific 
men ave not men of executive power ; and it follows 
that all questions of a scientific character, depen- 
dent on the legislature for advancement, come to 
be discussed by a body of men rarely competent to 
deal with them. The Board of Trustées of the 
British Museum is, in chief part, a sort of offshoot 
irom the House of Commons, and questions of deep 
national scientific importance are disposed of much 
inthe same uninteliectual fashion in the Museum 
Committee as in the Committee at Westminster. 
The discussions of the latter are, however, open to 
public observation and criticism ; and we learn, 
from the Parliamentary Reports, that the Trus- 
tees were called upon, on Monday last, by Mr. 





Ewart, to give an explanation why the urgert ap- 
peals of British antiquaries, respecting the purchase 
of the Faussett Collection of Anglo-Saxon remains, 
Were not more courteously responded to. The sa- 
plent reply to this inquiry is really a curiosity. 
Rs House must remember,” said a noble lord, 
, low very varied and numerous antiyuities were ; 
in fact, there was no part of the world that did not 
produce them. Classical antiquities were pur- 
chased, because there was less chance of their being 
secured to the nation, but antiquities found in the 
country would, if not purchased,-most likely find 
a place in some provincial museum. I do not 
think, therefore, that the decision of the Trustees 
had been a very injudicious one.” The noble lord 
Proceeding to remark on the exorbitant recommen- 
dations to purchase that were made to the Trustees, 
then said, “ For instance, not very long ago, they 
hada collection of shells, from the Pacific, offered 
to them for 80007., an opportunity which, they were 
told, if once let slip would never occur again.” Now 
this collection of shells, the price of which we may re- 
mark, mpassing, was 6000/. not 8000/., less by seve- 
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ral hundred pounds than it was stated to be worth by 
a competent valuer, was not “a collection from the 
Pacific,” but one which has occupied more than 
forty years’ active research in all parts of the 
world in forming,-—a collection consisting of five- 
and-twenty thousand species and varieties, and nearly 
a hundred thousand specimens, which no two or 
three public and private museums put together 
could rival, and which is known from its high 
scientific repute to every naturalist in the world. 
The King of Portugal and the Duke of Oporto, 
both intelligent conchologists and zealous collectors 
of shells, honoured Mr. Hugh Cuming with a visit 
on Saturday last, and the amazement and delight 
of his Majesty, who went down upon his knees 
before the cabinets, with the ardour of a true con- 
noisseur, was remarkable. The Cumingian collec- 
tion of shells, which has been formed by twenty 
years’ diving and dredging in different parts of the 
globe, and by twenty years more of unremitting 
purchase and exchange with collectors in all parts 
of Europe and America, is one of the grandest 
monuments of individual labour and research in 
the annals of natural science. Both English and 
forcign conchologists, many of the last of whom 
come annually to visit it from different parts of the 
Continent, have been working upon it for ycars, 
and the result of their labours is carefully pre- 
served with the specimens. And this is the collec- 
tion which is spoken of contemptuously in Parlia- 
ment by a Trustee of the British Museum as if it 
were a passing consignment ‘‘from the Pacific” ; 
and not a member of the House of Commons that 
heard it appeared to know any better. 

From this subject the discussion passed to that 
of the British Museum Library and Reading-room, 
and 61,0007. were voted for the erection of a build- 
ing within the interior quadrangle of the Museum, 
for the purpose of atfording additional accommoda- 
tion to readers. While rejecting the priceless trea- 
sures to which we have just alluded, a sum ten 
times the amount is voted for providing additional 
accommodation to the host of novel readers, com- 
pilers, penny-newsmongers, and eccentric tatterde- 
malion scribblers, who shut out studious: men of 
letters from the present extensive Reading-room. 
As we have said, again and again, the reading 
space is ample for the use of such men as would he 
the proper readers of a national consulting library. 
What is really wanted are half-a-dozen supple- 
mentary libraries of ordinary circulating books in 
different parts of the metropolis, at a less cost than 
half sixty-one thousand pounds, and the proper 
remedy would be supplied. Again, with respect 
to the Catalogue, why are steps not taken to pre- 
pare and print one in a simple and accessible form? 
We ought to know what books there are in the 
Library on such and such subjects, not merely be 
furnished with the means of procuring books 
already known to us. We are glad, however, to 
see that this vexata qgucestio, so repeatedly discussed 
in these columns, has at length been taken up by 
our more powerful contemporary The Times. An 
article in that journal of Thursday last sets the 
matter before the public in a very clear and correct 
light, and we trust it will not be lost sight of, nor 
the subject dropped, until the cry of all intellectual 
men is satisfied. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


AMONG new] works nearly ready for publication, 
Mr. Bentley announces ‘The Life and Corre- 
spondence of Charles Lord Metcalfe, late Governor- 
General of India, and of Canada,’ by Mr. Kaye ; 
and a ‘History of the Ottoman Turks,’ by Pro- 
fessor Creasy. Mr. Kaye’s ‘History of the 
Governors-General of India’ is also in course of 
preparation; and a third volume of the ‘ Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Charles James Fox’ will 
probably appear as soon as Lord John Russell finds 
leisure for editorial duties. Messrs. Blackwood 
announce as in the press Professor Ferrier’s ‘In- 
stitutes of Metaphysics; or, the Theory of Know- 
ing and Being;’ also a volume of miscellanies, 
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Warren. Messrs. Longman have in the press 
‘Memoirs of the Lifeand Writings of James Mont- 
gomery, with Selections irom his Correspondence 
and Conversations,’ by John Holland and James 
Everett. Messrs. Hamilton and Co. announce 
the ‘Autobiography of the Rev. William Jay of 
Bath, with Selections from his Correspondence and 
Literary Reminiscences,’ edited by Dr. George 
tedford and the Rev. J. Angell James. 

The Educational Exhibition in St. Martin’s Hall 
has been opened this week for public inspection, a 
preliminary meeting having been held on Tuesday 
evening, Which was numerously attended. The 
public business of the Conference is to commence 
on Monday, when Dr. Whewell is to give a lecture 
‘on the Material Helps of Education.’ What 
these principally are, the Exhibition with its dis- 
play of models, maps, plans, specimens, and all 
manner of objects addressed to the senses, suffi- 
ciently shows. There is no doubt that in recent 
times great improvements have been introduced in 
the external machinery of instruction, greatly to 
the comfort of the teacher and the benefit of the 
pupil. Dr. Whewell will doubtless place the prin- 
ciples of these educational aids in most favourable 
light, and we look with interest to his inaugural 
discourse. But we cannot help expressing at pre- 
sent w fear that the tendency of the age is to put 
too much instead of too little stress on these out- 
ward and material helps. The noblest and best 
part of education is not that which can be num- 
bered, and measured, and exhibited in statistical 
tables, and there is risk of the mental and moral 
training being somewhat made subservient to the 
more material branches of instruction, for which 
the training schools give facility in turning out 
teachers wholesale, equipped with every mechanical 
contrivance for imparting knowledge. The dangers 
thence arising to sound education, in the right 
sense of the term, we hope Dr. Whewell will not 
omit to notice in his lecture. 

The Archeological Institute met on Tuesday 
evening at Cambridge, and were received at the 
Town Hall with great courtesy by the authorities 
of the Town and University. Lord Talbot de la 
Malahide, the President, had addresses presented 
to him by the Mayor .and Vice-Chancellor; and a 
discourse was read by the Disneian Professor to the 
meeting. The business of the Sections commenced 
on Wednesday, in presence of the Prince Chan- 
cellor. Papers were read in the Section of Anti- 
quities and History, by the Hon. Captain Neville, 
‘On the Antiquities of the Borders of Essex 
and Hertford Counties;’ by the Rev. C. H. 
Harsthorn, ‘On the Parliaments which were held 
at Cambridge;’ by Dr. Guest, the Master of Caius 
College, ‘On the Brent Ditches,’ ancient dykes 
which were boundaries of territory between British 
tribes long before the Roman invasion. But we 
reserve detalls of the proceedings until next week. 

Great interest has been excited among numis- 
matists during the past week by a sale, at Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson’s, of the valuable collection 
of coins of the late Mr. Cuff. The lots ranged 
from the earliest period of the coinage in Britain 
and its dependencies, and maintained high prices 
to the last. The following may be cited as some 
of the most remarkable pieces comprised in the 
second division of the collection :—Lot 1,213, the 
bare-headed crown of Charles [., a pattern in 
silver, 207, Lot 1,221, pattern in gold of Charles I., 
supposed to have been for a 5/. piece; bust to the 
left, bare-headed, in armour, with the lace collar ; 
reverse, a fine boldly-struck garnished shield, with 
the royal arms inscribed ‘‘ Florent Concordia 
Regna,” 260/.,—the highest price any single coin 
has ever brought. This curious piece is said to 
have been presented by Charles I. to Bishop Juxon 
on the scaffold on the morning of execution. Lot 
1,238, a quarter-sovereign of Charles L., pattern in 
gold, 27/. 10s. ; lot 1,267, a half-crown of the 
Commonwealth, pattern in silver, by Ramage, 240. ; 
lot 1268, a pattern shilling of the same, by Ramage, 
201. 10s.; lot 1,271, a half-crown of the Common- 
wealth, by Blondeau (1651), 132. 15s.; lot 1,279, a 
crown of Oliver Cromwell, laureated bust to the 
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pattern in silver, 18/7. 5s.; lot 1,289, a shilling of 
the same, 9/.; lot 1,293, a sixpence of the same, 
35l.; lot 1,294, a fifty-shilling piece of Oliver 
Cromwell, pattern in gold, 417. 10s. ; lot 1,296, a 
half-broad of the same, pattern in gold, 21/7. ; lot 
1,873, the famous petition crown of Charles II., 
by Simon (this beautiful coin had unfortunately a 
slight scratch of two or three letters in front of 
the bust), 567. 10s. ; lot 1,374, the Reddite crown, 
from the same die as the last, but the inscription on 
the edge is ‘‘ Reddite Que Crsaris Cesari,” &c., 
741. ; lot 1,454, a pattern for a crown, in silver, of 
William ITI., the portrait different from the usual 
ones (1696), 14/7. 14s. ; lot 1,460, a proof ofa shil- 
ling of William ITT. (1699), 117. ; lot 1,489, a five- 
guinea piece of Anne, a splendid bust to the left, 
reverse, four shields crowned, 16/.; lot 1,499, a proof 
of a shilling of Anne, in silver, fine and very rare, 
141. 5s. : lot 1,501, a pattern fora guinea of Anne, 
bust with a lock of hair over the neck, which is 
bare, reverse, the shields with the Royal arms and 
sceptres between, and the letters AR joined in the 
centre, extremely rare, 51/. ; lot 1,542, a George 
I. pattern for a half-crown, in silver (1715), rare, 
11. ; lot 1,580, a five-guinea piece of George IL., 
107. ; lot 1,642, George III. five-guinea piece, 
bust, with young head (1770), fine and rare, 19J. 
5s. ; lot 1,646, a pattern for a 5l.-piece of the 
same, by Pistrucci, 20/. 5s. ; lot 1,734, pattern for 
a crown of George IV., in silver (1829), 102. 5s. ; 
lot 1,758, a William IV. pattern crown in silver, 
by Wyon, fine and rare, 10/. ; lot 1,770, a proof 
from the crown die, struck in gold, 107; lot 1,782, 
proof crowns, in silver, of Victoria (1844 and 
1847), 107. 10s. Among the Irish coins were, 
—lot 1,879, the Cork groat of Edward IV., 
107. ; lot 1,895, Mary, groat bust, crowned to the 
left, reverse—harp and M.R. crowned, inscription, 
“‘Veritas Temporis Filia,” 29/. 10s. ; lot 1,907, 
siege money, Inchinquin sixpence, 101. 10s. ; lot 
1,908, a ninepence, nine annulets within a circle, 
271. ; lot 1,909, a sixpence, six annulets, 101. 10s.; 
lot 1,910, a groat, four annulets, 107. 15s. Among 
the Scotch coins most worthy of notice, were—lot 
2,034, a testoon of Mary, bust crowned to the right, 
reverse—shield, with arms crowned, “Da Pacem 
Domine” (1553), 7/.: lot 2,045, a half-testoon of 
Mary, SJ. 2s. 6d. ; lot 2,057, a half-lion, in gold, 
obverse, shield crowned, reverse, M.R. crowned, 
10/7. 5s.; lot 2,074, a James VI. forty-shilling 
piece in silver, bust in armour crowned, sword in 
hand, reverse—shield with the Scotch arms 
crowned, inscribed, ‘‘ Honor Regis Judicium Dili- 
git” (1582), 137. 5s. In the Anglo-Gallic series 
were—lot 2,190, a Henry VIII. Tournay grout, 
71. 7s. ; lot 2,216, the Mouton of Henry V., ob- 
verse, the lamb holding the banner and cross, re- 
verse, a cross with the fleur de lis and lion in alter- 
nate quarters, a flower in the centre, 25/7. 10s, ; lot 
2,256, colonial coins, Lord Baltimore shilling, six- 
pence, and groat, struck for Maryland, 11/. 5s. 
The sale produced, in the aggregate, 7,054. 8s. 

The proprietor of Sowerby’s ‘English Botany’ 
advertises a new work on ‘The Ferns of Great 
Britain,’ the plates by Mr. John E. Sowerby, and 
the descriptions by Mr. C. Johnson, in the pro- 
spectus of which it is said that the publication has 
been induced by ‘‘the absence of any coloured 
figures on the subject.” For those who possess the 
‘English Botany,’ eight extra parts on the British 
Ferns will doubtless form an acceptable and neat 
appendix ; but it is only fair to state, that coloured 
figures of all the known species of Ferns, executed 
by Mr. Fitch, the first botanical artist of the day, 
were published nearly three years ago, at less than 
half the price advertised by Mr. Sowerby, in a 
work by Mr. Thomas Moore, F.L.S., one of our 
very best authorities on the subject, entitled ‘A 
Popular History of the British Ferns, and the 
Allied Plants, comprising the Club-Mosses, Pepper- 
worts, and Horsetails.’ 

A Chinese newspaper has been established in 
California, under the title of ‘ Kin-chan-ji-sin-lou,’ 
which signifies ‘The Gold-Mine Journal.’ It is in 


four pages, and divided into columns, but it com- 
mences at the right-hand corner of the top of what 
with us would be the last page. It is lithographed. 





It opens with an address from the editor, setting 
forth the design of the journal, and soliciting sub- 
scriptions and advertisements. Its other contents 
are commercial news, and articles of intelligence 
likely to interest the Chinese. An eminent Chinese 
scholar of Paris, who has examined the newspaper, 
says that it displays talent and industry, but is not 
written in the choicest language or most elegant 
style of the flowery land. 

The Norwich Museum has undergone an exten- 
sive renovation, and has received from its muni- 
ficent president, Mr. J. H. Gurney, some very 
acceptable additions to its ornithological depart- 
ment. 

We learn from St. Petersburg the death of Dr. 
Fischer, an eminent botanist, and founder and 
director of the Botanical Gardens in that capital. 

The receipts this week from shilling visitors to 
the Crystal Palace have averaged 6701. a-day. 

The arrangements for the Norwich Musical Fes- 
tival are progressing satisfactorily. The guarantee 
fund amounts to 3730/., and the services of 
Madame Clara Novello, Madame Bosio, Madame 
Castellan, Miss Dolby, Signor Lablache, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Signor Belletti, have been secured. At- 
tempts were made by the committee to procure the 
attendance of Madame Otto Goldschmidt, but that 
lady reluctantly declined the offer made to her on 
the score of the ‘‘ state of her health and the advice 
of her physician.” Proposals were also made to 
Madame Grisi and Signor Mario, but those artistes 
are about to leave this country for the United 
States, and could not, consequently, accept them. 
M. Benedict will officiate as conductor, and the 
festival will take place on the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
of September. The official programme of the per- 
formances has not yet been issued ; but the oratorios 
of the Creation and the Messiah are in weekly re- 
hearsal by the local Choral Society. 

A new oratorio, Daniel, composed by J. Henry 
Griesbach, was performed by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society last Friday evening at Exeter Hall. The 
subject has afforded themes to Spohr, Lake, and 
others, since the time of Handel’s Belshazzar, 
but Mr. Griesbach has given distinctness of cha- 
racter to his work, which displays much musical 
talent and skill in composition. There is a defi- 
ciency, however, of the undefinable spirit, con- 
veniently expressed by the word genius, necessary 
to place the oratorio as a whole among great musi- 
cal works. The book, as written by Mr. William 
Ball, presents a great variety of subjects to which 
a composer of original genius might have given 
much more expression. The contrasts between the 
music of the Chaldeans and the Hebrews, and the 
diversities of character in the several parts of the 
stirring scenes of the last days of Babylon 
might have been better brought out. But 
there are some fine pieces in the work, such as 
the chorus of the Hebrews, ‘Praise be to Him,’ 
in the first part, the march at the opening of the 
second part, and the triumphal chorus at the close 
of the oratorio, the fugue in which tells with much 
effect. There are also some beautiful airs, espe- 
cially in the second part, where Nitocris, the queen 
mother, is sent for to comfort Belshazzar in his 
perplexity. The duet of Nitocris and Belshazzar, 
and the quartett, ‘ Fateful night! tremendous hour,’ 
by Nitocris, Belshazzar, Meroah his favourite queen, 
and Daniel, are remarkably fine pieces, and were 
admirably given by Madame Clara Novello 
(Nitocris), Mr. Herbert (Belshazzar), in the absence 
of Mr. Sims Reeves from illness, Miss Poole 
(Meroah), and Herr Formes (Dapiel). The decla- 
mation of Herr Formes was grand in some of the 
prophet’s pieces, but the recitatives are rather long 
on the whole. The literary part of the work deserves 
honourable notice, some of the passages having 
considerable poetical merit, but Mr. Ball need 
not have attempted to put so much of the sub- 
ject into the form of verse. The recitatives 
would have been more striking had they been not 
only shorter, but expressed in words as close as 
possible to the plain but majestic language of 
the sacred scriptures. 

The performances of the French Opéra Comique 
at St. James’s Theatre increase in attractiveness, 
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and a variety of pieces of established popularity 
have been most successfully produced. To-night 
Madame Marie Cabel is to appear in the Fille dy 
Regiment, and on Monday as La Catarina in Jeg 
Diamans de la Couronne. At the Royal Italian 
Opera Madame Grisi’s farewell representations 
are extended, eight additional performances hay. 
ing been announced. This week we have seen 
the last of her Norma and Valentine in the 
Huguenots, and never did she appear with greater 
effect than on both these oceasions. Donizetti's 
La Favorita is to be produced on Monday night, 
and Anna Bolent and La Gazza Ladra are pro- 
mised among the eight extra nights. The revival 
of Gnecco’s La Prova un Opera Seria is the only 
other event of novelty to note this week, in connexion 
with the lyric drama. Lablache is as imposing and 
amusing as ever in his representation of the 
Maestro, and Ronconi, as the Poet, is equally 
good, The duet, ‘O che pazienza,’ where the two 
stand in comic expectancy of the golden shower, 
was admirably sung, and the drollery throughout 
the piece was never at the expense of careful and 
skilful display of vocal art. The performance of 
Madame Viardot, as the prima donna, must have 
surprised many, from the spirit which she threw 
into the acting of the part, as well as her displays 
of vocal power. Mdlle. Albini’s performance was 
good, and there may be parts in which she may 
have more success than in her first appearances, 
which were discouraging. In the Puritani, on 
Tuesday night, the part of Ricardo was taken by 
Signor Bartolini, who did good justice to the mu- 
sic. His baritone voice is full, and ably managed, 
but the effect is marred by the abrupt bursts of 
effort, and the vibration @ la Tumberlik, with 
which he generally tries to end. 

Tax payers may, perhaps, be disposed to grumble 
at seeing the Government turn theatrical manager 
and especially manager of a theatre which, for 
years past, has been a losing concern, and which is 
heavily burdened with debt ; but the Parisians in 
general, and the musical community in particular, 
will not be sorry to see the great musical house of 
France, and, as they somewhat vainly call it, of 
Europe, placed on a solid basis, and protected from 
commercial vicissitudes. M. Roqueplan is to con- 
tinue director of the theatre as heretofore, sub- 
ject, however, to the haute surveillance of a com- 
mission of great State dignitaries, and of His 
Excellency the Minister of the Emperor's House 
hold. 

A monument to the memory of the late Duke of 
Upland, second son of the reigning king of Swede, 
has just been erected in the Park of Josephinholne, 
near Stockholm, by the Royal Academy of Music 
and by the musical fraternity generally, as a mark 
of their respect for his generous protection of the 
musical art, and of his marked talent as a com 
poser. The monument, which isan elegant Gothic 
temple, was inaugurated a few days ago with a cer 
tain degree of pomp. Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
and other chefs d’euwvres were performed on the 
occasion. . 

Jules Seveste, director of the Thédtre Lyrique, 
at Paris, died a few days ago. Musical art, m 
France, is indebted to him and his brother for 
their exertions in establishing a second theatre {ot 
French opera in Paris, without the aid of a sib- 
vention. . 

German papers announce the death, at Berl, 
of Madame Beer, mother of the celebrated Meyer 
beer ; she had attained a great age. By her demise 
Meyerbeer obtains a considerable addition to his 
already large fortune. ne 

The Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha’s opera, Tony, 
has been produced successfully at the Theatre 
Royal, at Munich. 

The “dead season” of the Paris theatres has é 
cidedly commenced; and the closing of the vi 
has followed close on that of the Opera and 0 4 
bankruptcy of the Vaudeville, mentioned last be 5 
In the way of novelty our letters mention 0B os 
sprightly one-act comic play, called the Biter: 
lettes, at the Opéra Comique, by a young di yr 
named Duprato, who seems to have some stu 
her—and a laughable vaudeville of the true Pans? 
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style, called Les Amoureux de me femme, at the 
Gymnase. We learn that the Grand Opera has— 
as we intimated in our last was likely—been taken 
into the hands of the Government, and is hence- 
forth to be carried on by and for it. 

The only theatrical novelty of consequence to 
note is another version of Madame Girardin’s La 
Joie fait Peur, at the Adelphi, under the title of 
Hopes and Fears. The original is more closely fol- 
lowed here than in the Lyceum piece, Sunshine 
through the Clouds. Mr. Webster's representation 
of M. Regnier’s part is admirable, and Madame 
Celeste’s acting as the mother is very effective. 
Miss M. Keeley sustains the sister's part, and Miss 
Woolyar makes a good appearance as the young 
sailor. At the Haymarket an amusing piece, As 
Likeas Two Peas, gives scope for the drollery of 
Mr. Buckstone, and Mr. Leigh Murray, at the 
Adelphi, as an Irishman upon Town, Waiting for 
an Omnibus in the Lowther Arcade ow a Rainy- 
Day, causes merriment by the renconties that occur 
to him, and the adroitness with which he talks him- 
self out of all his difficulties, except that of finding 
room in a Pimlico omnibus. 











PROCEEDINGS OF SCCIETIES. 
AstronomicaL, — April 12th. — Rev. Richard 
Sheepshanks in the chair. Wm. Huggins, Esq., 
and John Hamilton, Esq., were elected Fellows of 
the Society. 1. ‘Note on the Zodiacal Light, the 
Companion of Procyon, and Sirius.’ By the Rev. 
T. W. Webb. Since my former communication on 
the subject of the zodiacal light, I have noticed two 
instances of it which offered appearances somewhat 
unusual, 1853, Dec. 30. As soon as twilight hand 
disappeared, the zodiacal light was faintly but very 
evidently perceived. Had it-been more distinct, I 
thought it would have presented a very curious 
appearance ; but its want of brightness rendered 
me less certain than 1 could have wished. Its 
general character, however, seemed to be that of 
two or three slender tapering streams, forming 
altogether but a narrow cone, much fainter than 
thegalaxy, though ina beautifully clear evening, and 
extending towards, if not to, the stars in Aries, 
1854, Feb. 25. About eight hours fifteen minutes 
there was a fine bright zodiacal light, passing 
between the stars of Aries, and extending towards, 
or perhaps reaching as far as Saturn ; the termina- 
tion, however, was very uncertain. It was very 
bright as compared with the galaxy, and did not 
appear double or divided into streams. I once or 
twice fancied that the south edge was best defined, but 
could not satisfy myself of the fact ; I had, however, 
astronger suspicion that the whole beam of light 
was a little concave towards the north pole. I 
regret to find that the observation of the companion 
of Procyon, which appeared in vol. xiii., No. 9, of 
the ‘Monthly Notices,’ is of no value. I have 
since remarked that the principal star is surrounded 
by several small attendants, and it does not appear 
to which of them the observation in question may 
have referred. However strong may be the 
evidence in favour of a change in the colour of 
Sirius, I am not aware that any suspicion has been 
entertained of its light being variable. I cannot, 
owever, divest myself of an impression that it has 
been more brilliant during the late winter than in 
the preceding one, or perhaps for several recent 
seasons; and more like what I seem to recollect it 
Many years ago, 

2. ‘Occultation of 42 Leonis, of 3579 B.A.C., 
of i Leonis, and of the Planet Mars, observed at 
aoe, by Robert Snow, Esq. 51° 15’ 58" N. 
vat, 1™ 10° W. Long. (1). 42 Leonis. Immer- 
Sion at 7% 26" 535-6, corrected sidercal time for 
the place, _ The moon being over thirteen days old, 
and excessively bright, gave an uncertainty to the 
th Tvation, though the immersion took place at 
tees limb, The emersion took place at the 
ee oh imb, but could not be observed; for the 
th 48 quite imperceptible, until it had quitted 

—" edge for some little distance. The 
= of bright stars was far fre mm good all the 

Y part of the evening (2). 3579 B.A.C. 
“sion at 11" 48" 345-6, corrected sidercal 
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time. Well seen, and well observed. Again, the 
emersion could not be observed on account of the 
star being overwhelmed in the moon's splendour. 
(3). @ Leonis also approached the moon’s edge very 
nearly, about the time set down in the ‘Nautical 
Almanac.’ (4). The planet Mars and the moon, 
agreeably to the time predicted, being now not far 
asunder, the telescope (a five-foot equatoreal by 
Simms of four inches aperture) was turned en the 
planet, and different magnifying powers tried; but 
the planet was not seen well with powers higher 
than seventy-six; which, accordingly, was used in 
the observation. The state of the air, however, 
seemed to be gradually improving; for, although 
the planet now and then waved and fluttered, it 
might almost be said, like a pennon, yet again its 
roundness kept returning very satisfactorily. It 
was of almost precisely the same colour as the 
moon; and imthe most favourable moments J could 
not help comparing it to a spangle on the face of 
the sky. When first the planet began to be 
hidden by the moon’s dark edge, then its beauti- 
ful definition became disturbed, and I imagined 
that a violet light, not perceived before, was thrown 
from it, towards the left hand. However, IT am 
inclined to attribute this appearance rather to a 
fatigued and nervous state of the eye, or to the 
caprice of our own atmosphere, than to the effects 
of the atmospheres (if such exist) of the moon, 
or the planet Mars. For the above confused 
impressions only lasted for a few seconds; and 
when the planet was rather more than half hidden, 
its previous distinct sphericity seemed to return ; 
and whilst it was slowly and solemnly vanishing, 
it gave for several seconds the notion of its being 
the summit of a lunar mountain, but melting gra- 
dually away. Tor there were two pointed illumi- 
nated summits, standing out at the moon’s ragged 
edge hard by; and the brightness and tint of the 
last fraction of the planet was precisely the same 
as theirs. The immersion began at 14" 3 
corrected sidereal time, and, as stated above, 
not observed to a certainty. The planet was half 
hidden at 14° 33” 56*6, corrected sidereal time, 
and was quite hidden, and well seen to the last 
speck, at 14" 34" 365-0, corrected sidereal time. 
Although the above observations give sixty seconds 
for the duration of the immersion, I should be 
inclined to say that perhaps seventy seconds would 
be nearer the truth. At the immersion, I never 
remember a more beautiful sight than the planet 
rising majestically from the moon’s bright edge, 
without the slightest distortion from its circular 
form. It was now quite steady and round; and 
the idea of the silvery spangle returned stronger 
than before. Not the slighest perceptible change 
of shade took place in the planet during the time 
occupied in quitting the moon’s bright edge. 
Nothing whatever was to be seen of the two bodies 
clinging together, as it were, by threads of light ; 
nothing of the pear-shaped appearance often 
recorded as put on by planets under similar cir- 
cumstances. The whole phenomenon was undis- 
turbed, and clear and sharp as a delicate engraving. 
Mars began to reappear at 14" 58™ 15, corrected 
sidereal time, at the bright limb of the moon, and 
just cleared it at 14" 58™ 57°-6, thus giving fifty- 
six seconds for the time occupied in the re-appear- 
ance. This last observation was perfectly satis- 
factory. From the observations of both immersion 
and emersion, the planet was hidden by the meon 
for 24" 3155. It may be added that the night was 
quite cloudless, and that the clock-error was very 
nicely determined. The clock is both visible and 
audible from the equatoreal, as well as from the 
transit instrument, which has always been found 
to be a great practical convenience. 

3. ‘Occultation of the Planet Mars observed at 
Islington,’ by Warren De La Rue, Esq.* March 
12th, 1854, observed the occultation of Mars by the 
moon with my 13-inch reflector, and with a power 
of 150. 





real Time, 





The first contact took place at 
Complete eclipse ................4. 





* Mr. De La Rue estimates his observatory to be twenty 
seconds west of Greenwich, 


| two apartments, with a door between tl 





On the instant of contact the dark limb of the 


moon became distinctly visible. ‘The eclipse of the 
planet was gradual, and afforded no indication of 
inflexion of light: the event was observed until it 
could have occupied only a very smail fraction of 
a second of arc in breadth, as the atmosphere was 
beautifully steady at the time. The epoch of 
emersion was lost. 

4. ‘Extract of a Letter from J. Hippisley, Esq.’ 
Subsequently to the date at which I wrote to you, 
being at Mr. Dawes’, in company with Mr. 
Lassell, we observed Saturn, not, however, under 
more than very moderately good atinospheric con- 
dition. I saw nothing to alter my impression of 
the configuration or position of the shadow; but 
MM. Lassell and Dawes both thought it did touch 
the outer ring, giving, however, respectively, con- 
siderably different estimates of the amount. 
Inclined to distrust my own sight when it did not 


agree with two observers of such eminence, I was 
1 


jmuch inclined to write to you to modify the terms 


of my minemorandum, but a repeated view of the 


appearance again at my own observatory so entirely 
confirmed me, that I determined to let the memo- 
randum stand, as it was, right or- wrong, un- 
doubicdiy what I did see. However, I set about 
computing the positions of the shadow geometri- 
cally, regard being had to the relative positions of 
sun and earth to the plane of the ring; and I found 
assisted by a solid model, which carefully repre- 
sented the measurements of the planet, and was 
fixed on the polar axis of my telescope, so as to 
give it with tolerable accuracy the necessary in- 
clination to the sunshine, that the shadow would 
(on the supposition that the rings were in one 
plane) reach half-way across the outer ring: but 
that this part of the shadow would be so nearly 
occulted by the ball to an observer on the earth, 
that the minute portion which would remain would 
probably be insufficient to be visible - under any 
conditions of atmosphere to be ever hoped for. I 
made due allowance in the model for the difference 
of polar and equatoreal diameters of the planet, 
which is material, as the consequence is a configu- 
ration of the curves of the shadow, and of the 
occultation, favourable to the invisibility of the 
shadow at the epoch (February 12, 1554). I in- 
close a sketch of these curves to explain the posi- 
tion of the minute portion of shadow, not included 
within the curve of occultation. If this drawing 
be hgld edgeways, as the rings are now seen, a 
‘cuales inspection will show when fore- 
shortened, that portion becomes scarcely percepti- 
ble even with the paper in one’s hands, instead of 
an object under high power in the telescope; and 
if the plane of the outer ring be in the least raised 
above the inner and the equator of the planet, it 
would disappear altogether geometrically as well as 
optically. I may just add that, since his return to 
Liverpool, Mr. Lassell has written to me: and in 
s letter observes that he believes he sees the outer 
ring, as I describe, free from shadow, though not 
7 with entire confi- 











that, 














with sufficient certainty to speak 
dence. 

5. ‘Account of a Portable Observatory erected 
by Thomas Dell, Esq.’ The model of my small 
portable observatory requires but very few words 
of explanation, and it is only in the hope that a 
short account of it may be of use to persons who 
have but small means and snxce at their dixpesal 
that I venture to « 

















fer it. ‘Lie erection consists vi 





ihe 
one contains the transit instrument, which, for the 
purpose of economising space, is placed véry much 
on one side; and the other the equatoreal and clock. 
The dimensions of the transit-room, seven feet six 
inches in length by five feet six inches in width, 
and six feet six inches in height. The equatoreal- 
room is ten feet in diameter, the walls being seven 
feet three inches high, surreunded by a conical 
roof, which revolves on rollers let int ] 
curbing, to which the wall hed 
very light is easily turne: 
piers which carry 
seasoned oak, one foot square, above 
and set in concrete to a depth of six feet bene 
it, These I find quite steady enough, (they being 
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of course, perfectly independent of the floor and 
wall) for the telescope they carry, it having a focal 
length of six feet and four and three-quarter 
inches aperture. The polar axis consists of two 
picces of oak, about seven feet long, morticed at 
the top and bottom to two cross pieces, to which 
the metal pins, on which the whole turns, are 
attached, and after being put together, were 
accurately turned in a lathe. ‘The telescope moves 
on an axis in the manner of a transit instrument, in 
the centre of the axis, and thus no counterpeise is 
required, The whole of the building, with the ex- 
ception of the curbing, which is oak, is of deal, 
half an inch thick; the frame-work resting on a 
foundation of brick, in which apertures are left, 
allowing a free circulation of air beneath the floor. 
The whole is screwed together, so that it may 
easily be taken to pieces; indeed, having had occa- 
sion to change my residence twice, I have removed 
it with me. The roof is covered with galvanised 
iron, and the whole is painted on the outside and 
varnished within. The entire cost of the observa- 
tory amounts to the sum of 37/. 103s. 5d. Sir 
Francis Beaufort recently forwarded from the 
Admiralty a very beautiful chart of the path of 
Comet U1., 1853, as seen at Lord Howe’s Island 
(lat. 31° 31’ 38" S., and long. 159° 5’ 21" E.), 
which was executed by Mr. J. Glen Wilson, 
41.M.S. Herald. The position of the comet for 
each day was laid down from angles taken with a 
sextant between it and the stars Orion, Procyon, 
and Sirius. The chart exhibits the course of the 
comet through the stars from the Ist to the 8th of 
May, when it ceased to be visible. 

Royan Instrrution.—June 9th.—Sir Henry 
Holland, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., Vice-President, in 
the chair. Professor Faraday, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
‘On Magnetic Hypotheses.’ This discourse, the 
purpose of which was to direct the attention of the 
andience to the different hypothetical attempts 
wade to account physically for the known proper- 
ties of matter in relation to its magneto-electrical 
phenomena, followed on very naturally to that of 
Dr, Trankland on the 2nd instant, who then gave 
an account of the different views advanced by 
Davy, Amptre, and Eerzelius, of the manner in 
which electricity might be associated with the 
atoms or molecules of matter, so as to account for 
their electro-chemical actions, and of the logical 
and experimental objections which stood in the 
way of each. On the present occasion reference 
was first made to Coulomb’s investigations of 
mutual magneticactions ; tothe hypothesisadvanced 
by him, that two magnetic fluids, associated with 
the matter of magnetic bodies, would account for 
all the phenomena; and to Poisson’s profound 
mathematical investigation of the sufficiency of the 
hypothesis. Then Oersted’s discovery of the rela- 
tion of common magnetism to currents of electricity 
was recalled to mind :—hence an enormous enlarge- 
ment of the scope of magnetic force and of our 
knowledge of its actions; and hence Amptre’s 
beautiful investigations, and his hypothesis (also 
sustained by the highest mathematicalinvestigation), 
~—that all magnetic phenomena are due to currents 
of electricity ; and that in such bodies as magnets, 
iron, nickle, &c., the atoms or particles have natu- 
rally currents of electricity running round them in 
one direction, about what may be considered as 
their equatorial parts. After Oersted’s time, further 
experimental discoveries occurred ; currents of elec- 
tricity were found competent to induce collateral 
currents, and magnets proved able to produce like 
currents ; thus showing the identity of action of 
magnets and currents in producing effects of a kind 
different to ordinary magnetic attractions and re- 
pulsions, Then diamagnetism was discovered, in 
which actions analogous to those of ordinary mag- 
netism occurred, but with the antithesis of attrac- 
tion for repulsion and repulsion for attraction: and 
these were so extensive, that whatever bodies were 
not magnetic proved to be diamagnetic ; and thus 
all matter was brought under the dominion of that 
magnetic force, whose physical mode of action 
hypothesis endeavours to account for. As the 
hypothesis of Amptre could not account for 





diamagnetic action, some assumed that magnetic 
and electric force might, in diamagnetic matter, 
induce currents of electricity in the reverse direc- 
tion to those in magnetic matter; or else might 
induce currents where before there were none: 
whereas in magnetic cases it was supposed they 
only constrained particle-currents to assume a 
particular direction, which before were in all 
directions. Weber stands eminent as a profound 
mathematician who has confirmed Amptre’s inves- 
tigations as far as they proceeded, and who has 
made an addition to his hypothetical views ; 
namely, that there is electricity amongst the par- 
ticles of matter, which is.not thrown into the form 
of a current until the magnetic induction comes 
upon it, but which then assumes the character of 
current, having a direction the contrary to that of 
the currents which Ampbtre supposed to be always 
circulating round magnetic matter ;*and so these 
other matters are rendered diamagnetic. De la 
Rive, who has recently most carefully examined the 
various hypotheses, and who as an_ experiment- 
alist and discoverer has the highest right to enter 
into the consideration of these deep, searching, and 
difficult inquiries, after recalling the various 
phenomena which show that the powers concerned 
belong to the particles of matter and not to the 
masses merely, (the former conferring them by 
association upon the latter,) then distinguishes 
magnetic action into four kinds or modes, —namely, 
the ordinary, the diamagnetic, the induction of 
currents, and the rotation of a ray ; and points out 
that any acceptable hypothesis ought to account 
for the four modes of action, and, it may be added, 
ought to agree with, if not account for, the pheno- 
mena of electro-chemical action also. De la Rive 
conceives that as regards these modes of action 
this hypothetical result may be obtained, and both 
Amptre and Weber’s views also retained in the 
following manner. All the atoms of matter are 
supposed to be endowed with electrical currents of 
a like kind, which move about them for ever, 
without diminution of their force or velocity, being 
essentially a part of their nature. _The direction 
of these currents for each atom is through one 
determinate diameter, which may therefore be con- 
sidered as the axis. Where they emerge from the 
body of the atom they divide in all directions, and 
tunning over every part of the surface converge 
towards the opposite end of the axis diameter, and 
there re-enter the atom to run ever through the 
same course. The converging and diverging points 
are as it were poles of force. Where the atoms of 
matter are close or numerous in a given space, (and 
chemical considerations lead to the admission of 
such cases,) the hypothesis then admits that several 
atoms may conjoin into a ring, so that their central 
or axial currents may run one into the other, and 
not return as before over the surface of each atom: 
these form the molecules of magnetic matter, and 
represent Amptre’s hvpothesis of molecular cur- 
rents. Where the atoms, being fewer in a given 
space, are farther apart, or where, being good con- 
ductors, the current runs as freety over the surface 
as through the axis, then they do not form like 
groups to the molecules of magnetic matter, but 
are still considered subject to a species of induc- 
tion by the action of external magnets and currents ; 
and so give rise to Weber’s reverse currents. The 
induction of momentary currents and the rotation 
of a ray are considered by De la Rive as in confor- 
mity with such a supposition of the electric state of 
the atoms and particles of matter. The lecturer 
seemed to think that the great variety of these 
hypotheses and their rapid succession was rather a 
proof of weakness in this department of physical 
knowledge than of strength, and that the large 
assumptions which were made in turn for each 
should ever be present to the mind. Even in the 
most perfect of them, 7. ¢. De la Rive’s, these 
assumptions are very considerable ; for it is neces- 
sary to conceive of the molecules as being flat or 
disc-like bodies, however numerous the atoms of 
each may be; also that the atoms of one molecule 
do not interfere with or break up the disposition of 
those of another molecule; also that electro-chemi- 
cal action may consist with such a constituted 
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molecule ; also that the motive force of each atom 
current is resident in the axis, and on the other 
hand that the passage of the current over the surfiee 
offers resistance ; for unless there were a difference 
between the axial and the surface force in one direc. 
tion or the other, the atoms would have no tendency 
to congregate in molecules. In making these 
remarks, however, the speaker had no thought of 
depreciating hypothesis or objecting to its right use, 
No discoverer could advance without it; and such 
exertions as those made by De la Rive, to brine 
into harmony thoughts which in their earlier forys 
were adverse to each other, were of the more value 
because they were the exertions of a man whoknew 
the value both of hypothesis and of laws, of theory 
and of fact, and had given proofs of the power of 
each by the productions of his own mind. Still 
the speaker advocated that mental reservation 
which kept hypothesis in its right place and which 
was ready to abandon it when it failed; and as 
examples referred to Newton, who (as is shown by 
his letters to Bentley) had very strong convictions 
of the physical nature of the lines of gravitating 
force, yet in what he publicly advanced stupped 
short at the law of action of the force, and thence 
deduced his great results;—and also to Arago, 
who, discovering the phenomena of magnetic rota- 
tion, yet not perceiving their physical cause, had 
that philosophic power of mind which enabled hin 
to refrain from suggesting one. 

July 3rd.—General Monthly Meeting.—Willan 
Wilberforce Bird, Esq., Vice-President, in the 
chair. R. W. Blencowe, Esq. ; John M. Heath- 
cote, Esq.; Thomas Sopwith, Esq., and Robert 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., were duly 
elected Members of the Royal Institution. Thanks 
were voted to Professor Faraday, for his discourse 
‘On Magnetic Hypotheses’ on June 9. The pre- 
sents received since the last meeting were laid be- 
fore the Members. 


METEOROLOGICAL.— May 23rd.—S. ©. Whit 
bread, V.P., in the chair. A paper was read ‘On 
Meteorological Observations made at St. Martin's, 
Canada West, lat. 45° 32’ W., long. 73° 36’ W,, 
118 feet above the level of the sea,’ by Charles 
Smallwood, Esq., M.D. The subject of the paper, 
the author observes, was suggested by that of Mr. 
Glaisher, relative to the remarkable weather at the 
close of the last and the beginning of the present 
year; his object has been, therefore, to furnisha 
comparative statement of the climate for the same 
period at St. Martin’s during the past winter, the 
coldest felt since 1844. The cold both at %t. 
Martin’s and at Toronto set in on November 24, 
although as early as Nov. 8 the reading of the 
thermometer was 18°3°, and at Toronto 20°8°—a 
period nearly corresponding to the 9th of November 
in England. The mean temperature of the month 
was 2° below that of the last year, and at Toronto 
8° above the corresponding period. The amount 
of snow in November was 7‘9in., and of rain 2°4in. 
Most of the small rivers were sufficiently frozen 
over for crossing with loads between the 20th and 
28th of November. The winter fairly set in on 
Dec, 17, with a snow-storm from the N.E. by KE. 
Snow fell on the same day at Toronto and Quebec. 
From this time the reading of the thermometer 
declined, and on, Dec. 20 the reading was 
—21°5°. At Toronto on the 19th it was 9+, and 
at Quebec on the 20th was —17°8°. The average 
temperature of January was 5°7° below that o 
last January, and indicated a rarely felt degree of 
cold. On the morning of the 19th, at 6 4.™., the 
reading of the thermometer was as low as - 3h, 
At Quebec on the same day it was —29°, and at 
Toronto 0°, The amount of snow during the month 
was 17in., at Toronto it was 7‘din., and at Quebec 
‘4lin, The mean temperature of February was 
4°16° below that of the corresponding morth ; 
last year. The lowest reading for the month too 
place on the 5th at 6 a.M., and was —277 4 
amount of snow during the month was 24in., am 
of rain 0°16in. The observations of Mr. Glaisher 
on the minute size of the snow crystals, Roget 
evidence of the low temperature under which t “ 
had been formed, the author states are perfectly 
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in accordance with his‘own observations, and opens 

up a very wide field of investigation, in how far 

the form of these crystals gives rise to the develop- 

ments of negative or positive electricity, as indi- 

cated in the great snow-storms peculiar to this 

climate. The Annual Report of the Council for 

the last year was read, and exhibited a highly 

satisfactory condition of the Society and its funds. 

During the year Mr. Glaisher received regular 

observations from above sixty stations, which is an 

increase upon the number returned for previous 

years. The number of thermometers compared 

under Mr. Glaisher’s superintendence in the year 
amounted to 300, and were made by Negretti and 
Zaubra. These instruments have been employed 
by the members of the Society and their friends, 

and were made from tubes which had been blown 
two years previously, and which is a highly im- 

portant matter in the construction of instruments 
to be compared, as thermometers made from new 
tubes are likely in a very short time to read erro- 

neously. The Council continue to recommend 

Barrows barometer to observers, and Glaisher’s 
rain-gauge, by which loss from evaporation is ex- 

cluded. A new form for collecting meteorological 
observations has recently been reprinted, and 
differs from the old by the introduction of a table 
relating to the leafing, budding, and flowering of 
fruit and forest trees, shrubs, &c.; the departure 
and return of migratory birds; the time of com- 
mencing and ending harvest operations; the pro- 
ducts of the soil whether healthy and in perfection; 
and miscellaneous observations relating to farming 
operations generally; with a view of determining 
the action of meteorological influences upon vege- 
table life in particular, and those conditions of the 
air which are abnormal and inimical to health. In 
the new form two additional columns have been 
introduced for the registering of ozone observations 
by Moffat’s and Schénbein’s methods., The ozon- 
ometer is simply a slip of paper prepared with 
iodide of potassium and starch, according to a 
prescribed formula ; both sets may be obtained of 
John Cox, Chemist, Peckham. In Moffat’s me- 
thod of observation, the test paper is guarded from 
the action of light by suspension within a box 
perforated at the bottom, for the circulation of air, 
and the amount of ozone is determined by the 
degree of discoloration of the paper according to 
the time of its suspension. In Schénbein’s method 
the test paper is suspended in a place sheltered 
from direct sunlight, but exposed to the influence 
of the surrounding air. At the time of observation 
the paper is immersed in water, and the discolora- 
tion, if any, compared with a scale of tints num- 
bered from 1 to 10, the number to which it corre- 
sponds is then entered in the journal. Experience 
only can determine which of the two is the better 
method; at present the entire investigation is 
within the region of experiment. Of the twenty- 
three barometers made by Barrow for the Spanish 
government during the preceding year, the Council 
recently received a communication relating to their 
distribution from Don Manuel Rico de Sinobas, 
Director of the Meteorological Observations, Ma- 
drid. The stations have been well chosen, and are 
distributed in such a manner over Spain as to in- 
clude the effects of sea and land climates :—six 
within the influence of the Mediterranean Sea, 
three in the valley of the Tagus, three in the valley 
of the Guadalquiver, one at Palina in Majorea, and 
the remainder inland. The Council express the 
continuance of their desire to co-operate with the 
French Meteorological Society, and to facilitate 
all in their power a mutual exchange of observa- 
tions applying to the two countries. On the ne- 
cessity of a co-operative system for the ultimate 
attainment of general laws applying to the know- 
ledge of meteorological phenomena, the Council 
dwell at some length, and in relation to the 
system of meteorological observations now  or- 
ganising by the Government, comment upon the 
mportance of the task devolving upon the officer 
or council entrusted with the reduction of the entire 
mass of observations. This is a mest responsible 
duty, and should only be assigned to one well versed 


skilled in the reduction of observations and the 
discussion of results. The employment of good 
instruments is another highly essential element of 
success, and these should be constructed with the 
view to their maintaining the index errors as ori- 
ginally determined. The report throughout exhibits 
progress, and the performance of much useful work 
by the Society. The good organisation of its 
members, and the regularity of their observations, 
joined to the fixed determination of the Council, to 
incur no expenses beyond the limits of their annual 
income, promise to the British Meteorological 
Society a career alike prosperous and useful. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President—G. Leach, Esq.; Vice-Presidents—S. C. 
Whitbread, Luke Howard, Dr. Lee, and H. Law- 
son; Treasurer —H. Pengal; Secretaries —G. 
Glaisher and Rev. C. Lowndes; Foreign Secretary 
—W. P. Dymond; Librarian—W. Rutter; Cown- 
cil—Messrs. Ancell, Beardmore, Brady, Brooke, 
Homersham, Pollock, Walker, Rev. H. Beattie, 
Rev. C. Clark, Captain Clerk, R.A., Rev. G. 
Reade, and Dr. Thomson. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL AssocraTion.—June 14th.— 
Ralph Bernal, Esq., M.A., President, in the chair. 
George Ballard, Esq., of Sussex Gardens, and W. 
TF’. Robinson, Esq., R.M., were elected Associates. 
M. Maurice Ardant, of Limoges, was elected a 
Foreign Member. Several presents from the 
Royal, Antiquaries, and other Archzological and 
Architectural Societies, were received. Mr. Charles 
Warne presented a very carefully modelled plan of 
the Roman amphitheatre at Dorchester, on a scale 
of 1 inch to 30 feet, to the accuracy of which 
several members present bore testimony. The 
Rev. 8. T. Pettigrew exhibited a curious vase of 
Mexican manufacture, having portions of silex in- 
troduced into a button-like kind of ornament. 
Mr. W. Meyrick exhibited a remarkably fine steel- 
and-gold official key, of beautiful workmanship ; 
it is German, and of a late period. A coronet and 
cypher, contained within the figure of a thistle, 
formed the top. The whole was drilled and under- 
filed, and presented an elegant official badge. Mr. 
Gibbs exhibited a mutilated figure of an ecclesiastic, 
found in Whitechapel. It was formed of slate. 
Mr. Pratt exhibited, through Mr. Planché, two 
specimens of chain mail, a gauntlet, and leg piece. 
In many effigies the absence of any apparent lining 
to the gauntlets has led many antiquaries to con- 
jecture that the glove of mail was a simple bag of 
interlaced rings covering both the inside and back 
of the hands—a supposition which this specimen 
proves to have been correct. The Rev. Mr. Hugo 
exhibited a portion of an ivory tryptich, reported 
to have been found in the Minories. It belonged 
to the 14th century. The sculpture exhibits the 
Virgin, enthroned and crowned, with the infant 
Christ on her knee; the Crucifixion ; and the two 
Marys. Mr. T. Gunston read a short paper on 
the remains of what he considered a Roman villa, 
discovered in New Cannon-street, on the south 
side of Watling-street, near Walbrook. In the 
spring of 1852 excavations were made for some 
new buildings, when, in removing the débris from 
the demolished houses, were found, Ist, a variety 
of fragments of early pottery and glass; 2nd, at 
about eight feet from the surface the workmen 
came upon two walls running east and west, vary- 
ing in height from 3 to 10 feet; also a circular 
shaft, similar to that found beneath the present 
Coal Exchange, an account of which is given in 
the Journal of the Association. The site indicates 
these fragments to have belonged to the ancient 
mansion known as La Real, or Tower Royal, the 
scene of many remarkable events during the reign 
of the Plantagenets; 3rd, at the depth of 12 feet 
considerable Roman remains were exposed, con- 
sisting of walls of which the foundations were laid 
on piles; about twenty feet of plain tessellated 
pavement of inch red tesserw. Three piers, six 
feet apart. formed of the ordinary tiles, and inter- 
spersed with the soil a quantity of fragments of 
stucco, red and striped; flue and flanged tiles ; 
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bones of animals and birds, and a human skeleton 
lying east and west, and accompanied by iron nails 
from 2 to 7 inches long. These remains formed 
the subject of the next paper, by Mr. Syer Cum- 
ing, which gave rise to a discussion on the site of 
the Tower Royal, the identity of the present 
Watling-street with the great Roman road of that 
name, which Mr. White and some others seemed 
to doubt, and on the term ‘villa’ as not expressing 
with correctness the ancient Roman suburban 
house. A paper ‘On a Series of Helmets, from 
the 12th to the 15th centuries,’ recently exhibited 
to the Association, from the pen of Mr. Planché, 
was read and illustrated by very accurate drawings 
by Mr. H. C. Pidgeon. This paper and its illus- 
trations will appear in the next number of the 
Journal. The chairman then announced this to 
have been the last meeting for the season, and that 
the Congress would be held, towards the close of 
August, at Chepstow. 


CuemIcat. —May 1st.—Colonel Philip Yorke, 
President, in the chair. Patrick Duffy, Esq., was 
elected a Fellow. Dr. H. Bence Jones delivered a 
discourse ‘On the Quantitative Determination of 
Sugar in Solution, by means of the Circular Polar- 
ization of the Light Transmitted.’ He gave a re- 
sumé of whatever had been written on the subject 
by the French chemists, with various observations 
of his own. He described the conversion of cane- 
sugar into the uncrystallizable variety, which has a 
left-handed rotation, and stated his conviction that 
whenever the sugar was brought to dryness it was 
reconverted into a sugar polarizing to the right. 
It was Soleil’s apparatus which he always used. 

May 15th.—Professor Graham, Vice- President, in 
the chair. Dr. Miiller and Mr. C. G. Williams 
were elected Associates. A paper was read by M. 
Heinrich Meidinger ‘On the Occurrence of Ozone 
and Peroxide of Hydrogen in the Electrolysis of 
Sulphuric Acid.’ The author described the results 
of some investigations which he undertook, with 
the view of ascertaining the causes of irregularity 
in the formation of the decomposition products of 
water in voltametric operations. He found that 
whenever ozone is produced in considerable quantity, 
the volume of the evolved oxygen is much less 
than that which would correspond with the hydro- 
gen given off at the same time. The strength of 
the current, the temperature of the decomposing 
liquid, the strength of the acid, and the size of the 
electrodes, were found to exert a marked influence 
on the results; but the deficiency in the evolved 
oxygen, which was sometimes very considerable, 
could not be wholly accounted for by the quantity 
of ozone present, and the author considers that the 
large quantity of oxygen which sometimes disap- 
pears during the electrolysis is retained in the liquid 
in the form of peroxide of hydrogen. A paper was 
also read by Dr. J. H.Gladstone ‘On the Corrosive 
Action of Sugar on Iron and other Metals.’ The 
frequently observed corrosive action of solution of 
sugar on iron vessels led the author to this investi- 
gation. He found that if a piece of iron be partially 
immersed in a solution of pure cane-sugar, and 
kept in a warm place, the metal becomes corroded 
about the edge of the liquid, but that portion of the 
metal which is permanently immersed remains 
bright. This solution, on being examined, was 
found to contain protoxide of iron, and to have a 
deep red brown colour. The author believes that 
a definite compound is formed of sugar and pro- 
toxide of iron. Experiments were made on the 
various circumstances under which this action took 
place, and others were instituted with the view of 
ascertaining the action of solutions of sugar on 
other metals. Copper was scarcely acted upon at 
all. Lead was attacked much more readily, espe- 
cially at an clevated temperature. Zinc was very 
slowly and but slightly acted upon. Tin was also 
very slowly attacked. Mercury and silver were 
not acted upon in the slightest degree. 

MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tuesday.—Zoological, 9 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Literary Fund, 3 p.m, 











} coarse pottery, glass and Samian ware. Various 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dresden, July Ist. 
I HAVE little of novelty either in literature or art 
in Dresden itself to write of. Herr Dawison has 
commenced his regular duties as one of the prin- 
cipal actors here; he draws always full houses, 
and bids fair to be . first and greatest actor of 
the age. His post which he vacated at Vienna, 
has been filled by Herr Haase, from Carlsruhe, 
who is spoken of as an actor of high talent, gen- 
tlemanly address, and subtle perception of the 
characters he undertakes. His Hamlet, Coriola- 
nus, Francis More, and Clavigo, are wonderful 
pieces of acting. He is also, in the German criti- 
eal journals, praised beyond measure in his acting 
of Glendower, one of the characters in a new play, 
called Reginald Armstrong, by Alfred Meissner, 
the great poet of Prague. Auerbach is still tied 
to his desk, correcting and revising his works for 
the stereotyped edition. Gutzkow, too, is here 
engaged on his weekly periodical, revising his 
‘Philip and Perez,’ and writing a new work. 
Kohl has left Germany for London, where he 
means to spend two or three months studying in 
the British Museum for his great work on the 
American rivers. He has already exhausted all 
the information to be found in the Dresden and 
Berlin public libraries. Edward Devrient, who 
was formerly one of the principal actors here, and 
is now Director of the Royal Theatre at Carlsruhe, is 
also on his way to London. We have some hopes 
that he may be induced, on his return to Germany, 
to give us his impressions of our country in the 
same form in which he published his admirable 
little work entitled ‘Briefe aus Paris.’ Edward 
Devrient has attained to a great celebrity as actor, 
director, and author. Of his merits as an actor 
I have more than once spoken to you, and I shall 
have occasion in my next letter to make some re- 
marks on him in his capacity of director of the 
Carlsruhe theatre. It is no small testimony to his 
merits as an author and critic to have been selected 
by Ludwig Tieck to edit and correct the last and 
most perfect edition of jiis works. Besides numer- 
ous contributions to periodicals, encyclopedias, and 
biographical reminiscences, Edward Devrient has 
given to Germany the best and most authentic 
history it possesses of ‘‘dramatic art,” and a 
volume of ‘ Letters from Paris,’ on artand artists, 
which are full of acute and discriminating criticism. 
Two very interesting works have just been brought 
out here. One is a lithograph portrait of Frede- 
rika Caroline Neuber; it was for a long time 
thought that no portrait existed of this actress, but 
at last one was discovered in the possession of a 
gentleman residing in Erfurt. Caroline Neuber’s 
name is, I should think, not much known in Eng- 
land, but the Germans owe her a debt of gratitude 
for her unceasing and laborious efforts in the im- 
provement of the German language. She was an 
actress of celebrity of her day, and like many an- 
other great person, died in her old age neglected 
by the world, and in the most abject poverty. She 
was the first person to bring Lessing forward and 
to acknowledge his talent. As I said before, she 
died in the greatest poverty, the pastor of the vil- 
lage refused to bury her body, as she had been an 
actress; the owner of the house where she lived 
carried her coffin to the churchyard at night, 
threw it over the wall, and interred it in a hole 
dug for the purpose. Just a hundred years later, 
a magnificent procession, with floating banners 
and swelling music, flowers strewn on the road 
and garlands waving above, proceeded from 
Dresden to the village where her body lay, to 
inaugurate a suitable memorial, and pay a late, 
but heartfelt tribute to the memory of the great 
actress. The second work of which I spoke is a 
beautiful line engraving, by Langer, of the Dresden 
Dance of Death. IT do not think that this work of 
art (though mentioned casually in the guide-books) 
is often visited by travellers. It is, nevertheless, 
full of interest ; there are in all twenty-seven figures 
in bas-relief hewn out of red sandstone. A skeleton 
figure of Death, partially draped, witha scarf flying 
in the wind, heads the procession ; he is blowing 





on a pipe which he holds in one hand, whilst with 
the other he carries a goblet, and serpents twine 
round his legs. A pope, in full robes, holds on by 
the floating scarf, followed by a cardinal, arch- 
bishops, bishops, priests, and a monk, in all eight 
figures, each with their peculiar robes and insignia. 
Then comes another figure of Death beating a drum, 
with dead men’s bones for drumsticks, followed by 
kings, dukes, a knight of the Golden Fleece, nobles, 
an architect, executioner, a lame beggar, an abbess, 
a lady of high degree, into whose arm a peasant 
woman, with a bundle of geese on her back, has 
linked herself; behind these come a figure with a 
bag of money in its hand, a healthy, but ragged- 
looking child, and an old man, bent down by age, 
the procession closed by a third figure of Death car- 
rying the fatal scythe. The workmanship of this 
piece of sculpture is rude but vigorous, displaying 
much quaintness and variety in the figures, and 
being extremely interesting as a faithful memorial 
of the costumes of members of almost every class 
and degree of the community of the time. The 
name of the artist has passed into oblivion; the 
bas-relief was originally inserted in the walls of the 
royal palace, where it remained for, I think, one 
hundred and sixty years. In 1701, a fire broke 
out in the castle, and in a few hours destroyed a 
great part of it; the Dance of Death was consider- 
ably injured, and remained for a long time for- 
gotten and neglected, till, in 1721, it was presented 
by the king to the burial-ground in the Dresden 
New Town, and having been restored by Briickner, 
a sculptor of that period, it was built into the walls 
of the cemetery, where it has remained ever since. 
I must not forget to say that several of the figures 
are portraits. I hope that this highly interesting 
work may now become better known through 
Langer’s engraving. 

There were considerable fears this year as to the 
results of the book fair in Leipzic; but matters 
have turned out much better than was expected. 
The Austrian booksellers have begged for an abate- 
ment of ten per cent. on account of the exchange 
upon silver being go extraordinarily high. Indeed, 
the Austrian paper money is often refused in the 
market. It was feared also that there might have 
been a defaleation from Russian merchants, but, 
with the exception of the house of Schmitzdorf, in 
St. Petersburg, which has failed for from twelve to 
fourteen thousand dollars, all the Russian dealers 
have paid without hesitation. The trade in maps 
has been so extended that it is almost impossible to 
supply the demand; orders pour in from all sides, 
and the only difficulty is to find hands to do the 
work, The catalogue of the Leipzic book-fair for 
this spring, of published works, occupies 378 pages, 
and 38 pages of books to appear in a few weeks. 
This fair was removed in the sixteenth century 
from Frankfort-on-the-Maine to Leipzic, and is at 
present visited by agents from all parts of Europe 
and America. 





VARIETIES. 

Oxford Architectural Society.—At a recent meet- 
ing, Mr. Parker read a paper ‘On the connexion 
between Stonehenge and Gilgal.’ The Hebrew 
word Gilgal signifies literally a circular stone, but 
in the opinion of good Hebrew scholars may very 
well signify a circle of stones. The Gilgal was a 
place for the assembling of the people, not only for 
the purpose of religious worship, but also for other 
purposes, such as great courts of justice —for 
Samuel judged Israel in Gilgal, and went in circuit 
to Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpah: all of these 
were similar places, situated on high hills, and fre- 
quently called merely high places, and stone pillars 
or altars were set up in them. The Druidical 
circles are found in similar situations, adapted for 
the same purposes, and have stone pillars set up in 
them, which have continued to be objects of wor- 
ship in some districts, especially Brittany, almost 
to the present day. The custom of assembling the 
people in these places on stated occasions was also 
continued to a late period, as in Scotland, mentioned 
by Mr. Logan. Crookem Tor, alias Parliament 
Arch, on Dartmoor, has been used from time im- 











memorial as a court of justice until quite recently, 
and seats are cut in the rock of the Tor for the 
judge and the jury. At Pue Tor, near the village 
of Sampford Spinney, is a large square apartment 
hewn out of a rock, which seems to have been 
used for a similar purpose. Mr. Parker concluded 
by expressing a hope that some more competent 
person would take up this interesting subject, and 
investigate it thoroughly ; he had merely thrown 
together a few hints to call attention to it, 
Builder, 

Literary Curiosity.—A gentleman in this town, 
noted for punning, being invited, during the heavy 
rains, to a concert of the beautiful music of Corelli, 
now become so fashionable in Brussels, wrote the 
following excuse to his inviting friend, in order, as 
he said, to let him C (see) that his apology was lite. 
rally a valid one :— 

“ Carissime ; Corpore Correptus Calamitate 
Communi Cui Cognomen Cold, Cephalalgjaque 
Cruciante, Campos Celeriter Circumvagare, Com- 
motis Ceelis, Cavendum Crediderim, Captus Contra 
Cupidine Cithararum Cantusque, Cras Claro Celo, 
Currui Corpus Committere Conabor, Concentus 
Concertumque Correllianos Concelebraturus, Cert 
Confabulatione Cadente, Concordié Cithararun 
Cantuque Consonantibus. Complimenta Committi 
Cas& Cariti, CREDE CaRISSIME. 

CARISSIMUS, 

“Currente Calamo. Calendis Junii 1854, 

“P.S.—Fateor Fidium Festivitate Frui Felici- 
tatis Fastigium Fuisse.’—Brussels Herald. 
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" ys General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 
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: m English Translations; Manuscript-Notes bibles; 
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Prayer; Psalms in’ English, Hebrew, and many other languages, 
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the New Testament; and Miscellaneous Diblical and other Works. 
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MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Old Broad Street, London. 
Instituted 1820. 
SAMUEL HIBBERT, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

The Scace or Premiums adopted by this Office will be found of a 
very moderate character, but at the same time quite adequate to 
the risk incurred. ? 

Four Firrss, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase ‘the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction aud 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-Tuiro of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience; or the Directors will lend sums ot 
£50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Security.—Those who effect Insurances with this Company are 
protected by its Subscribed Capital of £750,000, of which nearly 
£140,000 is invested, from the risk incurred by members of Mutual 
Societies. . 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen by the following 
Statement :— 

On the 3lst October, 1853, the sums Assured, 
including Bonus added, amounted to . £2,509,000 

The Premium Fundtomorethan .... - $800,900 

And the Annual Income fromthesamesource,to —_ 109,000 

Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 
reduced rates. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 
Sy a ee 


ry ‘ al 
Sev EREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 49, St. James's Street, London.—Established 1545. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Lieutenant-Colonel Lord ARTHUR LENNOX. 
Deputy Chairman —-Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart. \ 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. Charles Farebrother, Esq-, Al- 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. | derman. 
J.P. Bathurst, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq. 
John Gardiner, Esq. { Charles Osborn, Esq. 
This Office presents the following Advantages :— 

The Security of a Large Paid-up Capital. . 

Very Moderate Rates for all Ages, especially Young Lives. 

No Charges whatever, except the Premium. 

All Policies Indisputable. : ‘ ti 

By the recent Bonus, four-fifths of the Premium paid was ; 
many instances returned to the Policy-holders. Thus :—On ve 
Folicy for £1,000, effected in 1846, premiums amounting : 
£153 8s. 4d. had been paid, while £123 7s. was TE Bonvs ADDE 
IN 13853. oa sisal 

A WEEKLY SAVING OF FOURTEEN PENCE (£3 4 a 
yearly) will secure to a person 25 years of age the sum of £1 Se 
his attaining the age of 55, or at death, should it occur previous!s 

Rates are calculated for all ages, climates, and circumstances 
connected with Life Assurance. ined at 

Prospectuses, Forms, and every information can be obtaine 
the Office, 49, St. James’s Street, London. 

HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary: 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE & INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
r No. 3, Patt Matt East, Lonpon. 
Established, A.D. 1844. 
EmrowErEepD BY Srectat Act or PaRtiaMENt. 


ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 

which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 

ty. 
yd Interest is payable in January and Jury at the Head Office 
jn London ; and may also be received at the various Branches, or 
through Country Bank without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
*,* Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 
on application. 








ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 
The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
seribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
eredit for the first five years. 
Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 





Premium to Insure £100 at death. 














| First {Second| Third Fourth Fifth |Remainder 
Age! Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 
£8. dj£is. dj) £ada/£ 8d 1/£ 8. do} £38. d. 
9\018 2}019 2}1 03/1 1541 2 8 i18 z 
®\1 3 9}1 5 2}1 6 8}1 8 44110 0 210 5 
40j11110}113 9} 11510 |] 118 1] 2 0 6 3.8 3 


Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1855, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 





Date of Policy.) Sum Insured. Amount, 





Bonuses. | 
£ £ s. da. £ s.d. 
1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 
1825 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 | 3000 2 4038 2 4 


Prospectuses, With Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 


ROBERT STRACIIAN, Secretary. 


*,* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 





BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
, COMPANY 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. Established August 1, 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Policies issued free cf stamp duty. 
Drrecrors. 
Colonel ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman, 
William Bardgett, Esq., 149, Fenchurch Street. 
George Beving'on, Esq., Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey. 
F.P. Cockerill, Esq., Shadwell and Twickenham. 
George Cohen, Esq., Shacklewell. 
Millis Coventry, Esq., White Hart Court, Lombard Street. 
John Drewett, Esq., 50, Cornhill. 
Erasmus Robert Foster, Esq., 1, Princes Street, Bank. 
T.S8. Girdler, Esq., 7, Tokenhouse Yard. 
H. L. Smale, Esq., Doctors’ Commons. 
Sranpino Counset. 
H. Bellenden Ker, Esq., 8, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 
4 Sortcrrors. 
Messrs. M‘Leod & Stenning, 16, London Street, Fenchurch Street. 
. Bankers. 
Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowlers, and Barnard, 50, Cornhill. 
The marked testimony in favour of Life Assurance evinced by 
the legislature in the exemption from income-tax of the premiums 
Paid for the benetit of a surviving family, is deserving the most 
ferlous attention of all classes; not only on account of the actual 
fring, but also on account of the high estimation in which it 
Proves that the system of life assurance generally is held by the 
Sovernment of the country. 
Nereasing rates of Premium, especially useful to ereditors for 
securing Loans or Debts. 
Half premiums only required during first seven years. 
Assurances payable during life. 


Provision during minority for Orphans. 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCTATION. 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
Haas computed for every three months’ difference of age. 
to policy a on anew plan peculiarly advantageous 
we the last annual general meeting, a reduction of 20 per cent. 


Policies @ in the current year 8 premium on all participating 
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NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 45, 

North Hanover Street, Edinburgh ; 120, St. Vincent Street, Glas- 

gow; and 47, Dame Street, Dublin. 

Established 183. Capital One Million. 

Annual Income above £120,000, arising from the issue of upwards 


of 8000 Policies. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Parties effecting Insurances with this Company have Policies 
issued to them free of Stamp Duty. 
By Special Act of Parliament, Income Tax is recoverable from 
the Commissioners of Income Tax, on Premiums paid to this Com- 
pany for Insurances effected by any Person on his own Life or on 
the Life of his Wife, provided such amount does not exceed one- 
sixth part of his whole amount of profits and gains. A copy of the 
clause of the Act may be obtained on application at the Office, and 
every other information afforded by 
EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, 


14th September, 1853. Resident Director. 


HRAGLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


3, CRESCENT, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON. 
Directors. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Fsq., Chairman. 
Thomas Devas, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. J:shua Lockwood, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. A. Peacock, Esq. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. | Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. Thomas G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. William Wybrow, Esq. 
Auditors —Thomas Allen, Esq. ; James Gascoigne Lynde, Esq. 
Physician.—George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S., 15, Welbeck St. 
Surgeons —James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury Square; 
Wm. Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., 67, Lombard Street ; 
Messrs. Hanburys and Lloyds, 60, Lombard Street. 
Actuary and Secretary.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 

The business of the Company comprises assurance on lives and 
survivorships, the purchase of life interests, the sale and purchase 
of contingent and deferred annuities, loans of money on mort- 
gage, &. 
This Company was established in 1897, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 Geo. III., and regulated by deed enrolled in the 
High Court of Chancery . 
The Company was originally a strictly proprietary one. The 
assured, on the participating scale, now participate quinquennially 
in four-fifths of the amount to be divided. 
To the present time (1853) the assured have received from the 
Company, in satisfaction of their claims, upwards of £1,400,000. 
The amount at present assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
income of the Company is about £125,000. 
At the last division of surplus, about £120,000 was added to the 
sums assured under policies for the whole term of life. 
The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any country—or to 
pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by profession) between 
any two parts of the same hemisphere—distant more than 33 deg. 
from the equator, without extra charge. 

All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the Com- 
pany. 

B 








recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain re- 
strictions, from Income Tax, as respects so much of their income 
as they may devote tu assurances on lives. 
The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, op 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 








NATION AL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
pt 48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman.—Samvuet Haruvnst Lvcas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—Cuarces LusHineton, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert M. Holborn, Esq. 
Thomas Custle, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 
William Miller Christy, Esq. | Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
Edward Crowley, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 
John Feltham, s | Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. 
PHYSICIANS. 


J.T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
TRUSTLES. 
John Feltham, Exq. Samuel H. Lucas, Esq. 
tobert Ingham, Esq., M.P. Charles Lushington, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co.,and Bank of England. 
Solicitor—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consulting Actuacry— Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 

Extracts from the REPORT of the Directors for 1853 :— 

“The Directors congratulate their fellow-members on the very 
atifying result of the recently-completed Quinquennial Investi- 
tion of the assets and liabilities of the Institution, by which it 
Q rs that, on the 2Uth November, 1852, after providing for the 
present value of all the liabilities in the Life Assurance Depart- 
ment, 2 surplus remained of £242,627, which has been duly ap- 
portioned as heretofore. 

““The reductions range from 5 to 89 per cent. on the original 
Annual Premiums, according to the age of the party and the time 
the Polic 28 been in force ; and the Bonuses vary in like manner, 
from 50 t per cent. on the amount of Premiums paid during the 
last five y S. 

“The total amount of the reductions per annum for the ensuing 
five years is £233,048 17s. 2d. 

“The Konuses assigned to those policies on which the original 
Premiums continue to be paid amount to £89,880 5s.; this, to- 
gether with Bonuses apportioned at former divisions, makes an 
gate addition to the sums assured by the Policies in force of 
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564. 
Notwithstanding the great reduction of Premiums, the net 
annual income arising from 12,326 existing Policies is 
£163,912 7s. 1d.; this sum, with the interest on invested capi- 
98 7s. shows a total annual income of 
” 












tal, Le 3d., 
£201,210 14s. Subba 
The amount of Carirar exceeds ONE MILLION STERLING. 
Members whose premiums fall due cn the Ist July, are re- 
minded that they must be paid within 30 days from that date 
Prospectuses and all other information may be obtained on ap- 





& Premium|Premium | Yer oY 
S |lstSeven| Rem. Age. | Pre- ‘eau — 
pe | of Life. uae | mium. | mium. 
£s.a./£s8.da./£ 8. d. 
| 27311 4 21012 3 

27 6i1 4 ajon 4 
| 2 710)/1 4 6/012 5 
| 1282/14 sion 6 

- R. FOSTER, Resident Director, 

ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 








ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. | Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq. J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R 8S. C. Hampden Turner, Esq., F.R.S. 
Henry Grace, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. | M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
The Company offers :— 
Complete Security. 
Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits, 
Low Kates without Profits. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the offices as above, or from 
any of the Company’s agents. 








ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
THE CORPORATION OF 
MNHE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION. MUTUAL ASSURANCE COMBINED WITH 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

OFFICE IN LONDON, 66, GRACECHURCH STREET. 
THE PREMIUMS are as low as bf the NoN-PARTICIPATING scale 
of Proprietary Companies, and about a fourth lower than in other 
Mutual Offices. 

Annual Premium for Assurance of £100. 
Age .. UO | © {| 06 | 4© §|§ & | @ 

#& s. d. = cope 8. d.|£ 8. d., £8. d.|% 8. d. 

1 is ol2 1 éla 6 ila 4 913 5 9/4 1 7 
Thus, a person of age 30 may secure £1000 at death for a Yearly 
Premium of £20 lds. only, which, if paid to any of the other Mutual 
Offices, would secure a Policy for £800 only, instead of £1000. 
THE PROFITS are wholly divisible among the Assured. Bonus 
Avpirions have been made to Policies, varying from 20 to 54 per 
cent. on their amount. 

Policies are issued free of Stamp Duty.—Premiums may be de- 
ducted in the returns for Income Tax. 

Copies of last Report, explanatory of the Principlesand Progress, 
may be had on application. 

GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary. 


UTY OFF TEA.—All our Prices again 

Reduced Fourpence per Pound, as the following List will 
show:— Former Prices, 
-a g.d. 2.d. 














s 8. s 
Congou Tea...... s6eanceance 28 210 30 30 32 34 
Rare Souchong Tea ......... 32 34 38 36 38 40 
Best Assam Pekoe Souchong, 

a very extraordinary Tea.. 4 0 oe ei 44 
Prime Gunpowder Tea...... 38 4€0 48 40 48 50 
The Best Gunpowder Tea.... 5 0 « 54 


Prime Coffee, at 1s. and ls. 2d. per 1b.; the best Mocha and the 
best West India Coffee, at Is. 4d. 
All Goods sent Carriage-free by our own vans and carts, if within 
eight miles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage-free to any 
Railway Station or Market Town in England, if to the value of 
4¢s., or upwards, by PHILLIPS and Company, Tea and Colonial 
Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London. 

A general Price Current sent post-free, on application. 


Sugars 
are supplied at Market Prices. 





{LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 

JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL DEBILITY, its COMPLICA- 





TIONS, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, and CURE: an Es on 
Spermatorrhaa, with Observations on a Safer and more successful 


Mode of Treatment, founded upon the emp!oyment of the Micro- 
scope, in detecting, by urinary examinations, the real cause and 
effect of every phase of this disorder; to which are added remarks 
on the serious consequences resulting from empirical practice, and 
the danger of placing reliance on the hazardous remedies advocated 
in the various’ medical works treating on this important subject. 
By a PHYSICIAN. 

Mann Nephews, 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 





PRAMETON'S PILL of HEALTH effectually 

removes headache, sickness, dizziness. pains in the chest, 
&e.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price Is. 144. per box. 


} LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price Is. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful age, 
nothing has conferred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Kheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Observe that “ Tuomas Provt, 
229, Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS the Greatest Wonder 

of Modern Times.— They correct bile, prevent flatulency, 
cleanse the liver, purify the system, renovate the debilitated, 
strengthen the stomach, increase the appetite, invigorate the 
nerves, promote health, and reinstate the weak te an ardour of 
feeli never before experienced. The extraordinary daily sales 
of these invaluable Pillsin all parts of the globe astonishevery- 
body, convincing them that there is no othr medicine in existence 
equal to Holloway’s Pills for removi the complaints which are 
incidental to the human race. They are indeed a blessing to the 



























afiicted, and a boon to those who suifer from any disorder, internal 
or external.—Sold by all druggists; and at Professor Holioway's 





plication to the Office. 
June 24, 1854. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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COLLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART. 
Epvitep by SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Barr. 








Now ready, in handsome 8vo, with Engraving of Bust by Joseru, price 12s., VotumeE I., being 


DISSERTATION, 


EXHIBITING THE PROGRESS OF METAPHYSICAL, ETHICAL, AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY siyep 
THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS IN EUROPE; 


> 


WITH NUMEROUS AND IMPORTANT ADDITIONS, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 





qtospects, 


After the death of Reid, Ducatp Stewart was the head of what had been denominated “The Scottish School of Philosophy ;” long before his death he was 
indeed, universally acknowledged as the most distinguished living philosopher of Great Britain, and likewise as one of the best writers in the language. His published 
works are considerable, both in number and extent, and are also conversant with the most important parts of Philosophy—historical, speculative, and practical, 0? 
these works, the earlier have been frequently reprinted ; but from circumstances, merely private, and which it is unnecessary to specify, new editions of his later Writings 
have been withheld, and a collection of the whole, which ought long ago to have appeared, has only now become possible. 

This Collection, which it is proposed forthwith to publish, will appear in handsome 8vo, and may extend to Nine, perhaps to Ten, Volumes. It will not be merdy 
a uniform re-impression of the former Publications. These it will of course comprise,—following the most authentic Edition, with the Author’s Manuscript Correetions 
and his frequent and important Additions ;—but in the extensive literary remains of Mr. Stewart, besides the Writings thus left prepared’ for the Press, there ar 
others which may afford valuable extracts to be incorporated in the already published Treatises, or to be otherwise annexed to them. 

The work of selecting from the Manuscripts, and, in general, of editing the Collection, has been undertaken by Sim WitL1am Haminton, who will likewise supply 
a Memoir of the Author. : 





The Contents of the Publication are as follows; and, in so far as at present appears, they will occupy Nine Volumes: 


» DISSERTATION (as announced above). 


This comprises numerous and extensive Additions, and a Chapter hitherto unpublished, exhibiting a concluding view of “Tendencies and Results.” 


2, 3, 4. ELEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN MIND. | 3 vols. 


To this will be prefixed, Part I. of the OuttINEs oF Morat Puitosopny, containing the Outline of the Philosophy of Mind. The first volume will contia 
the relative Addenda published in the Third, which are still in copyright. In the Second Volume will appear various Insertions and Corrections, Tk 
OvTLINEs also have some Additions. 


5. PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS. 

This Volume may be considered as almost a part of the last work.—Large Additions. 
6, 7. PHILOSOPHY OF THE ACTIVE AND MORAL POWERS. 2 vols. 

There will be prefixed Part H. of the OvrLINES oF Mora PuiLosoPHy, containing the Outline of the Ethical Philosophy. —Considerable Additicrs. 
8. LECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


That is, on Political Philosophy in its widest signification. Now first published. Part IIT. of the OurLinEs or Morax Puiiosormy, containing the Outline 
of the Political Philosophy, will be prefixed. 


. BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF SMITH, ROBERTSON, AND REID. 


Additions; with Memoir of the Author by Srr Witt1am Hamitton. 


INDICES WILL BE ANNEXED. 


j= 


te} 


CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


For our supply of the comforts and luxuries of life we lay the world under contribution: fresh from every quarter of the globe we draw a portion of ils yearly pw 
duce. The field of literature is well-nigh as broad as that of commerce; as rich and varied in its annual fruits; and, if gleancd carefully, might furnish to ou higher 
tastes as large an annual ministry of enjoyment. Believing that a sufficient demand exists to warrant the enterprise, Toomas ConsTaBLE and Co. propose to prestt 
to the British public a Series of the most popular accessions which the literature of the globe is constantly receiving. Europe alone—its more northern and eastem 
lands especially—offers to the hand of the selector most inviting and abundant fruits; Asia may supply a few rarer exotics; whilst in America the fields are whitenug 
to a harvest into which many a hasty sickle has been already thrust, and from which many a rich sheaf may be hereafter gathered. ie 

Fully aware of the extent and difficulty of such an effort, the Publishers will spare no pains to make the execution of their undertaking commensurate with its high 
aim. They have already opened channels of communication with various countries, and secured the aid of those who are minutely acquainted with their current liters 
ture; and they take this opportunity of stating, that even where no legal copyright in this country can be claimed by the author or publisher of a work of which they 
may avail themselves, an equitable share of any profit which may arise from its sale will be set aside for his advantage. : 

The Series will be made as varied as possible, that there may be something in it to suit the tastes of all who seck instruction or healthful recreation for the mind,— 
and its range will therefore be as extensive as the field of Literature itself: while, at the same time, it shall be the endeavour of its Editors to select, for the most pat 
works of general or universal interest. It is proposed to issue, early in August, as the First Volume of the MiscELLany, a translation of most graphic and iteresting 


HUNGARIAN SKETCHES IN PEACE AND WAR, BY MORITZ JOKAI, 


one of the most popular of modern Hungarian writers. P 

The Publishers are unable to state the exact periods at which their MisceLLany or Foreren Lireratere will appear, but they believe that the number 
Volumes issued during the first year will not exceed Six; so that taking the average price per Volume as THREE SHILLINGS AND S1xPENCE, the cost to Subscrites 
would not exceed OnE Gunza; while, by the addition of a special title-page for each work issued, those persons who may wish to select an occasional publication - 
be saved the awkwardness of placing in their library a volume or volumes evidently detached from a continuous Series. In size of page and type the FoREtex ™ 
CELLANY will be similar to “ France before the Revolution,” lately published by Thomas Constable and Co., in 2 vols. at 7s. ; a 

It is particularly requested that intending Subscribers will communicate immediately with their Booksellers, in order that they may not be disappointed on the dy 
of publication. 








EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. DUBLIN: JAMES M‘GLASHAN. Awnp att BooxsELLens. 
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; -  gncaa Caan 
London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street. Covent Garden, 
and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, July 8, 1854. 
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